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TAKE-OFF RATING NORMAL RATING WEIGHT 
(hp @ rpm) (hp @ rpm) (Ibs.) 


O-235-Cl 80/87 TES 108 236 
O-290-D2B 80/87 140 USS) 264 
O-320-AlA 80/87 150 150 272 
O-320-B1A 91/96 160 160 278 
O-340-AlA 91/96 170 170 280 
O-360-AlA 91/96 180 180 285 
O-435-A 80/87 190 190 392 
O-540-AlA 91/96 250 250 396 
VO-435-A1D 80/87 260 250 390 
GO-435-C2B2 80/87 260 240 430 
GO-480-B1A6 80/87 270 260 432 
GO-480-G1Bé6 100/130 295 280 464 


GO-480-G2Dé6 100/130 295 285 442 
VO-540-AlA 80/87 310 


GSO-480-B1A6 100/130 
285 
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NBAA MEMBERSHIP 


Information regarding regular or 
Associate Membership in the National 
Business Aircraft Association is read- 
ily secured by writing to the Executive 
Director and Secretary of NBAA at 
344 Pennsylvania Building, Washing- 
ton 4, D.C. 

Membership in this non-profit and 
independent aviation organization is 
based on the recognition of business 
flying problems common to all users 
of aircraft for their business purposes 
and to those engaged in supporting the 
operation, servicing, equipment, and 
manufacture of business aircraft. 

Among the fields in which NBAA is 
concerned are: improvements in air- 
ways and airports, better weather serv- 
ice, expansion in communications and 
air navigation facilities, higher stand- 
ards of airport services, improved air- 
craft parts distribution, equitable tax 
rulings for business aircraft opera- 
tions, greater recognition of the air- 
plane as a necessary tool in modern 
business and industry, better air traffic 
control procedures, professional status 
for qualified business pilots, and air- 
craft designed to meet the special re- 
quirements of business flying. 


National Business Aircraft Association 


344 Pennsylvania Building 
Washington 4, D. C. 


Operations and 
Maintenance Roundup 


So you couldn’t make it to the Reading Aviation 
Maintenance Meet? Well, don’t feel too badly because 
in the July issue of Skyways you will find a “rain- 
check.” We made it there and taped the very spirited 
forum on “Aviation Maintenance Standards,” mod- 
erated by George H. Weitz, chief, General Maintenance 
Branch, CAA. 

If you were there, this is one souvenir that you didn’t 
carry away with you and which you will enjoy re- 
hashing with the guys at the home base hangar, QB 
meetings, etc. 

What else is “cooking”? Something of vital im- 
portance to every business pilot and high-standard 
fixed base operator. Skyways is re-issuing a revised, 
improved, more usable Airport Service Guide that will 
tell of available services and facilities of the Fixed Base 
Operators for the fast increasing number of business 
aircraft. 

For the first time, you will have immediately at hand 
a visual means of locating easily on any airport THE 
Fixed Base Operator you seek, the one best equipped 
to serve you! This and other new, vital information 
important to business aircraft operating in these tax- 
wise times will be in the Guide. 

One company’s fleet operations’ breakdown for 
January and February alone indicated the area for serv- 
ice to the pilot represented by the Guide: 


Total number of airports used 153 
Total States in which landings were made 
(including Washington, DC, and foreign 


countries ) 39 
Total miles flown 284,625 
Total number of flights 1,140 
Total hours flown 1,923 :25 


This is one “manual” for pilots’ use that has been 
developed, expanded and improved by and for active, 
experienced pro’ pilots now in the field! 

These same working throttle jockeys help to make 
Skyways the one operational, professional voice for 
the business aviation field that it has been for some 17 
years. Whether you use an airplane as a transportation 
medium or a working tool or whether you are in the 
business of selling or serving aviation. Skyways is 
your book, gleaning the wheat from the chaff of space 
age, military and subsidized aeronautics, 


EXECUTIVE AIRCRAFT’S VIRGIL ODOM 
ECOMMENDS AC AIRCRAFT SPARK PLUGS! 


Superintendent of Maintenance of Executive Aircraft 
selects AC Aircraft Spark Plugs for personal use! 


Veteran of 15 years in aviation, Virgil Odom says, “I’ve 
never had a failure with AC Aircraft Spark Plugs. With 
normal maintenance, I expect over 500 hours of peak per- 
formance from them. That’s why I recommend ACs, and 
I’ve never had a complaint from owners or pilots. When- 


ever there’s a fouling problem, I suggest AC Platinum flying 
Electrodes, but for normal operation I use standard ACs.” starts 


; ; . ; with 
As a result of its world-wide reputation for light and heavy 


aircraft overhaul and conversion work, Executive Air- 
craft Service has been appointed recently as a registered 
dealer for the Piper Line. 


So, take a tip about spark plugs from one of the experts, 
Virgil Odom! For better performance and lower mainte- 
nance, install AC Aircraft Spark Plugs in your plane. 


Watch Walt Disney Studios’ ZORRO every week on ABC-TV AIRCRAFT 
SPARK PLUGS 


AC &b THE ELECTRONICS DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 


DISTPIBUTED BY: Airwork Corporation: Millville, New Jersey; Miami Springs, Florida; Newark, New Jersey; Atlanta, Georgia; Alexandria, Virginia; Cleveland, Ohio. 
Pacific Airmotive Corporation: Burbank, California; Seattle, Washington; Oakland, California; Kansas City, Kansas; Denver, Colorado; Linden, New Jersey. 
Southwest Airmotive Company: Dallas, Texas; Kansas City, Kansas; Denver, Colorado. Standard Aero Engine Ltd.: Winnipeg, Manitoba; Vancouver, B.C.; Edmonton, Alberta. 
Van Dusen Aircraft Supplies, Inc.: Chicago, Illinois; Minneapolis, Minnesota; Teterboro, New Jersey; East Boston, Massachusetts; Alexandria, Virginia; Richmond, Virginia. 
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ONE SOURCE 
FOR ALL 
YOUR 


ENGINE 
ACCESSORIES 


AIRFRAME 
COMPONENTS 


factory authorized distributors 


STARTERS GENERATORS REGULATORS 
and 


WINSLOW 
Full-Flow Oil Filters 


HOW DO YOU SELECT A REPAIR STATION? 


“It is not particularly difficult, but it 
does require that you do more than 
read the advertisements .. . Of course 
price is important, but your primary 
objective is a good overhaul, with no 


bogus parts ... not a cheap overhaul.” 


“Your protection lies in the honor, 
the integrity and the reputation of the 
responsible members of the overhaul 
industry. They will serve you well and 
honestly and in your best interest.” 
(From Flight Safety Foundation Inc.'s ‘‘The 
Problem of Bogus Parts’’ by Joseph M. Chase, 


Manager, Division of Maintenance & Equip- 
ment.) 


PROMPT DELIVERY 


FROM ONE OF AMERICA’S LARGEST STOCKS OF 
FACTORY NEW OR CERTIFIED REBUILT UNITS 


AVIATION 
CORPORATION 


24-68 47th St., L.I. City 3, N.Y., RAvenswood 1-7300 
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The official publication of the National Business Aircraft Association 


COVER: Bill Lear, right, explains to Herb Fisher, flight evaluation 
pilot for Skyways and Chief, Aviation Development Div., The Port 
of New York Authority, the basic concept of “LIFE” (Lear Inte- 
grated Flight Equipment) prior to flight at Santa Monica, Calif. 
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APACHE—World’s largest-selling executive twin. 300 or 320 
horsepower with superb Lycoming engines. Over 170 mph. 


COMANCHE — Newest, most exciting business air- 
plane, up to 180 mph cruise! 180 or 250 horsepower. 


TRI-PACER — World’s most popular low-cost 
4-place plane. Simplest to fly. Over 130 mph. 


SUPER CUB — Famed the world over 
for general utility flying, training, dusting, spraying. 


Whatever your requirement, your choice 

of a Piper is backed by pilot preference the world over 
for Piper stamina and ruggedness, 

famed Piper flight safety, flying ease, dependability 
and lowest initial investment. 
For full details write Dept.6-K 


p PER AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
1 | Lock Haven, Pennsylvania 
Capital-conserving lease and finance plans available. 


MORE PEOPLE HAVE BOUGHT PIPERS THAN ANY OTHER PLANE IN THE WORLD 
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A new era in aviation is unfolding—turbo-jet airliners 
are joining our commercial airline routes. Esso is espe- 
cially proud that its Turbo Oil 15 was the first to be 
approved for use in the new Pratt & Whitney jet engines 

. and that Esso Turbo Oil 35 was the first to be ap- 
proved for the new Allison Turbo-prop engines. 


A decade ago, Esso Research anticipated the need for a 
new synthetic lubricant for aircraft turbine engines. 
Working with American and British designers and manu- 
facturers, Esso Turbo Oils 15 and 35 were developed. 
Because these synthetic lubricants were used by manu- 
facturers of jet engines in the development and testing 
of these new engines, they are thoroughly time tested 
and performance proved. 


Esso Turbo Oils 15 and 35 were the first turbo oils to be 


approved by manufacturers of the following commercia 
turbo-jet and turbo-prop engines: 


TURBO OIL 15 


Pratt & Whitney JT-3 and JT-4............ Boeing 707 * DC-: 
TURBO OIL 35 

Allison 501 5.)ecee ees eee ee Lockheed Electr: 
Rolls Royce Dart.......... Vickers Viscount * Fairchild F-2 
Rolls Royce Conway................ Boeing 707 * Douglas DC- 
ROlISsROVGerAVOne ts eee Sud-Aviation * Caravell 

DeHavilland Comet I' 
Bristolibroteuse(b bese eee Bristol Britanni 


You can depend on Esso —first in quality and in service 


eee 


ESSO RESEARCH works wonders with oi 
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Editorial 


BLOW OUT THE CANDLES, JIMMY 


Poh GADEAE ADA DAA DDS 


This month the CAA celebrates its twentieth anniversary. 

This civil aviation administrative body has been advised, devised, 
revised, compromised, subsidized, categorized, penalized, aggrandized, 
and often surprised by civil and military aviation interests, Polen 
statesmen, and the common man during these twenty years. 

Despite outrageous appropriations buffetings; despite wars and 
police actions; despite changes in party and administrative leadership; 
despite low pay scales; and despite all trials and tribulations, CAA 
has grown. 

To the thousands of men and women in positions both lofty in CAA 
hierarchy and to those on the totem pole, National Business Aircraft 
Association sincerely thanks them for the work they have done, for the 
jobs they have tried to do, and for the tasks they will have to perform 
in the future. 

Happy 20th Anniversary! 


SEE AND BE SEEN 


The greatest loss of life and the worst air collision accidents in our 
history have occurred in VFR weather. 

The airliners that collided over the Painted Desert, the airliner and 
the military jet in California, and the airliner and the military jet near 
Las Vegas were all operating under “see and be seen” conditions. 

We just simply do not have such collision accidents in instrument 
weather under controlled conditions. Which points to the fact that “see 
and be seen” is not good enough with present day speeds and trafhe 
density. Advocating a required lookout man who has no other duties 
but to watch for traffic is not enough; there are too many blind spots 
below, above, and behind for the lookout man to observe all traflic. 
The use of luminous paint which would make moving aircraft more 
easily seen might be helpful. But the final solution will either be CAA 
air trafhe control of all aircraft under all conditions while flying the 
airways or “little black boxes” which will permit each aircraft to know 
at all times what the traffic is around it. 

Such little black boxes should not be too difficult. 

We know that the facilities and the man power of CAA could not 
handle the controlled movement of all aircraft in both IFR and VFR 
weather. We know a lookout man for every aircraft is not practical 
either in efficiency or economy. All of which seems to indicate that we 
better get busy in making the little black box; a little black box that 
can be monitored by the crew and show azimuth and distance for a 
minimum radius of 50 miles of every other airplane in the area. 

And until we get such a little black box, pilots should be very wary 
of changing altitude in CAVU weather without being very sure of a 
clear path ahead. 


A highly successful series of safety 
award meetings sponsored last month 
by the Ohio Aviation Division and the 
National Safety Council brought more 
than 700 Ohio aircraft owners and 
pilots together at meetings held in Co- 
lumbus, Cincinnati, Toledo and Akron. 


NBAA, as a supporter of the Flying 
Green Cross program, is proud to sa- 
lute the owners, pilots and mechanics 
whose aircraft now bear the Flying 
Green Cross symbol—emblematic of 
their safety consciousness and highly 
laudable safety record. 


The program, actively sponsored and 
energetically handled by C. E. A. 
Brown, Director of the Ohio Aviation 
Division, brought all phases of general 
aviation into one  picture—something 
that no flying safety program has here- 
tofore accomplished. 


To Bob Renneker of Nationwide 
Transport, Columbus; to Nelson Rokes 
of Procter and Gamble; to Tracy 


Suite 344 


Your Board of Directors did not meet 
during the month of April. Neverthe- 
less, they have all been guiding Na- 
tional Headquarters with all the 
dificult problems that have arisen, and 
we have had them. Those fortunate 
enough to attend NBAA’s last annual 
meeting and noted the favorable im- 
pression on non-ayiation people appre- 
ciate what these problems mean. 

This year we are looking forward to 
the following firms either having some- 
thing in the hardware, proto-type or 
jet, a few of which are dependent upon 
military orders. Aero Design; Boeing; 
Fairchild; Grumman; Lockheed; Mce- 
Donnell; Mooney; North American; 
Piper; Trecker; Aircraft Marine Eng. 
(This is just the fixed wing models 
and helicopter boards are full of brand 
new helicopter designs. ) 

We are assured that eight of these 
will be displayed in Philadelphia, plus 
any others that may in the meantime 
become available. 


NBAA’s 11th Annual Meeting is 
shaping up now. NOTE to NON- 
MEMBERS of NBAA: MEMBERS will 
always have first choice of exhibit space 
and suites and if any are left, first 
come, first served. 
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NBAA ... Directors Notes 


Service of Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass; 
and to “Shorty” Fulton, Akron Mu- 
nicipal airport manager—NBAA’s sin- 
cere thanks for helping to arrange for 
these programs. 


It is to be hoped that other state 
aviation commissions will follow the 
example of Ohio in encouraging and 
honoring safe flying practices by a 
similar Flying Green Cross program. 


It’s about time the CAA and the 
CAB became more than just “aware 
of the fact that the business fleet now 


comprises jets and turbo-prop aircraft. 


This fact was highlighted by recent 
CAB proposal to permit only airline 
crews to receive flight training and op- 
erational experience in multi-engined 
jets and turbo-props prior to comple- 
tion of the type certification of the 
aircraft. 


Proposal is economically sound for 
the airlines as it would permit them 
to cut down costly time-lag now present 
between complete type certification and 
placing the aircraft into revenue pro- 
ducing service. 


By issuing a provisional certification 
for the new aircraft the crews and 
ground personnel could be trained in 
the use of the aircraft in advance of 
final type certification. 

In strong protest to CAB—charging 


MAILINGS. CAB’s CAR Draft Re- 
lease 58-9, Special Regulations to Pro- 
vide for Provisional Certification and 
Operation of Multiengine Turbine- 
Power Transport Airplanes for which 
Type Certificates Have Not Been Is- 
sued—which favors airline jet and 
turbo-prop purchasers over business 
purchasers; Maintenance Bulletin #7; 
First steps taken toward positive con- 
trol of all aircraft operating 20,000 to 
35,000 feet; CAA conducting nation- 
wide survey to speed processing of 
supplemental type certificates; Airway 
“User Charge” Legislation Nears: 
Proposed AD’s on DC-3s, Lockheed 18 
and PV-1 aircraft having bromochloro- 
methane (CB) fire extinguisher sys- 
tems; Weather Bureau Aviation Service 
—(Be sure to read Dick Groux’s article 
“Weather Wonderland,” May Skyways. 
page 18.) Am sure you will be amazed 
at the facts that are in black on white. 


DON’T FORGET YOUR ENTRY 
FOR “MISS BUSINESS AVIATION, 
1958”. Deadline date is August 1, 1958. 


NOTE TO THE “WOMEN FOLKS” 
of NBAA—Plan to visit Philadelphia 
this fall with your husband—while he 
is working, you can see the sights, 


arbitrary and discriminatory regula 
tions—NBAA challenged the exclusio 
of business pilots from the same privi 
leges. 


crews were thoroughly checked out 
AFTER the aircraft had received type 
certification. 


The CAA’s failure to provide civil 
jet approach procedures and for pro- 
viding for non-airline jet and turbo- 
prop handling at airports was als 
called to the CAA’s attention. ~ 


Non-airline civil jets are now flying 
with no provisions made for their ap-} 
proach procedures published or near 
publication. “Under study” is the 
CAA’s reply. 


When the airport problem was called} 
to the CAA Administrator’s attention} 
an immediate response was made to 
NBAA inviting a conference with the 
Administrator. 


The airlines’ constant drum beating 
about their approach into the “jet-age” 
is quite fascinating—but, brethren of 
the CAA and CAB—business flying iv 
there NOW! 

Bill Lawton 


both historic and ultra-modern, in the 
American city that offers truly exciting 
things. Tour the nation’s most revered 
historic shrines. | 
National Headquarters’ walls now 
have pictures of the Grumman Gulf- 
stream and the Lockheed Jetstar—but 
“Skeets,” we do not have one of the 
Fairchild Friendship. How about it? 


WELCOME TO NEW MEMBERS: 
CLYDE W. WOOD & SONS, INC, 


North Hollywood,  Calif., General 
Engrg. Contractors, operating Piper 
Apache. Stanley B. Wood, V-P is 


NBAA Rep., and Merle F. Edgerton, 
Chief Pilot. (REGULAR MEMBER); 
FAIRWAYS CORP., Wash.,, DG 
Contract Air Carrier, operating two 
DC-3s and a CV-440. George F. Young, 
Pres., is NBAA Rep. and Chief Pilot; 
NAPIER ENGINES, INC., Wash., 
D.C., manufacturers of fixed and rotary 
wing gas turbine engines; industrial & 
marine engines; rocket engines. Ray- 
mond J. Pflum, V-P (Sales) is NBAA 
Rep. and Chief Pilot, operating Beech 
Bonanza. (ASSOCIATE MEMBERS.) 


And so, business aviation, grows and 
eTows. Corda Mae Cearnal 
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PIANE FAX 


by STANDARD OIL 


C“OsM- PANY OF 


CALIFORNIA 


1134 hours between majors—no repairs! 


in photo and rescue work where dependable power is a must 


To be successful in our business — which includes low- 
ltitude photo flights and aerial rescue work — you need 
vo basic requirements: a good airplane and dependable 
aels and lubricants,” says Al Hudgin of Hudgin Air 
ervice, Tucson, Arizona. “That’s why we use Chevron 
viation Gasoline and RPM Aviation Oil Compounded 
1 all our planes. Here’s just one example of what I mean: 
Ve get exceptional service from a Lycoming 150 h.p. 
ngine in our Piper-Tri Pacer. This engine gave top per- 
ormance for 1134 hours between overhauls! On inspec- 


Typical piston and oil screen after 1134 flying 
hours on RPM Aviation Oil Compounded. 
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tion, pistons showed no lacquer or varnish. Rings were 
completely free and clean. All oil screens were clear, too, 
and free of any deposits...engine condition was such that 
I feel it could have flown another several hundred hours.” 
Al Hudgin sums up his satisfaction this way: “We’re 
sold all over again on Chevronand RPM Aviation Products 
every time we service our engines. Their top condition 
gives us a wide safety margin against breakdown . . . for 
safer, more economical and dependable flying. That’s what 
keeps us in business.” 


We take better care of your plane 
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Put a Smile 
in Your Flying 


The aErerence 
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INLOQRPORATED 


QUALITY 


SPECIALISTS IN 

CUSTOM EXECUTIVE AND 
AIRLINE RADIO AND 
RADAR SYSTEMS 


¢ ENGINEERING 
¢ INSTALLATION 
¢ MAINTENANCE 


¢ SALES 
A.R.C. 
BENDIX 
COLLINS 
DARE 
FLITE-TRONICS 
NARCO 
RCA 
SPERRY 
WILCOX 
WRIGHT 


Quality 
MEANS 


QUAIL 


INCORPORATED 


LOCKHEED AIR TERMINAL 
2945 HOLLYWOOD WAY 
BURBANK, CALIF. 


ST 7-5963 ST 7-9472 
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Aviation Roundup 


AIRWAYS MODERNIZATION BOARD selects Atlantic City, N.J., afte 
examining over 1800 airports for proposed Nat’l Aviation Facilities Exper 
mental Center. First year operation has been set at approx $12-million. Boar 
members are: Mr. Elwood R. Quesada, Chairman; Malcolm A. MacIntyre, A 
Under Secy; and Louis S. Rothschild, Under Secy of Commerce for Transport 
tion. Atlantic City Naval Air Station was chosen as environment having bot 
simulated and real traffic, where intricate problems of procedure can b 
formulated. 


* * * 


AERO DESIGN & ENGINEERING CO. will continue to operate under th 
same management as a subsidiary of the ROCKWELL STANDARD CORP. o 


Penna. The acquisition of stock is subject to S.E.C. Registration. 


* * * 
HERTZ RENT A PLANE SYSTEM, INC., begins service to individuals o 


eroups on a “Taxiplane” (charter) basis with pilot provided, or to qualifie 
pilots on a “Fly-Yourself” basis. Joseph J. Stedem, executive vice presiden 
said, “Business flying, particularly, has great potential.” He estimates volum# 
operation of first year at $4-million. Reservations now available at 1,500 offices) 


* * * 
PIPER COMANCHE flies to Europe for Brussels World’s Fair, then to Han 


over Fair in Germany, via Miami-Bermuda-Azores and Lisbon, equipped wit! 
146-gallon auxiliary tank in the cabin in addition to 60-gal standard tankage 


* * * 

BECHTEL CORP. (NBAA) of San Francisco has been selected as the arch: 
tect-engineer for the nuclear reactor to be constructed at Hallam, Neb., unde 
cooperative arrangement with the Consumers Public Power District of Nebraske 


ko ek ; 


MEXICO BORDER PATROL has taken delivery of two specially equipper 
Piper PA-18 Super Cubs. Immigration Naturalization Service, U.S. Dept. ¢! 
Justice, uses planes equipped with loud speakers for direct voice communica: 
tion from plane to persons on the ground. 


* * * 
UNAUTHORIZED USE OF PRIVATE RADIO FACILITIES for instrumen 


letdown, approach or other IFR navigation, subject of strong caution by NBAA 
(Feb. 2 Bulletin to members). Convenience of VFR use with verbal agreement 
of owner/operator as mentioned in May Skyways should not encourage dan 
gerous practice prohibited by CAR 60.46 (for clarifying revision, see Febru 
ary issue, “Panic or Panacea?”). Both a contractual agreement with owner, 
operator PLUS CAA “Letter of Authorization,” required for IFR use. 


* * * 
HELICOPTER COUNCIL OF AIA reports that ten member companies havi 


17 different helicopter models in production—the largest being 26-place, 13 
mph with 100-mile range, and the smallest being for two persons. 


* * * 
AIA REPORTS 1,131 aircraft exported in 1957, totaling $17,372,539, bein: 


shipped to 59 foreign countries. Steady advance in U.S. exports reflects world 
wide recognition of safety and reliability of our aeronautical products. 
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Aviation Roundup 


} CAB STATES “POSITIVE” CONTROL OF ALL AIR TRAFFIC at least 
ve years away in report to Congress last month. If control attempted now, it 
buld ground 85% of nation’s air traffic. “Every day 200,000 or more persons 
# safely through the airspace over the United States,” CAB reports. “High de- 
Fee of safety of everyday traffic is result of combined contribution Rican: 
yoney and machinery and the existence of a great natural resource—the air- 
jpace,” says CAB. On negative side, 90% of the 159 mid-air collisions of past 
(n years was in clear daylight, within five miles of an airport. In 1957 pilots 
ported 97] near-hits. The thousands of aircraft in which persons ride are 
}mmercial, military and general aviation. 


| Keo ak 
) BLACKFIELD AERO INDUSTRIES of Oakland Int'l Airport, Calif., now 


is under construction revolutionary building large enough to enclose three 
ircraft in single sales room. Long familiar to automobile showrooms, this glass 
Ksplay technique includes lounge flight information for pilots and executives. 


* * * 
) FIRST U.S. BUSINESS OWNER OF TRAVEL AIR is Lundell Mfg. Co., 


Yherokee, Ia. Vernon Lundell, manufacturer of industrial and farm equipment, 
ok personal delivery of the Beech model. 


* * ox 


y INTERNATIONAL HOTEL built at $6-million cost by Port of NY Authority 
y- NY Int'l Airport. Operation under lease by Knott Hotels, providing much- 


* * * 


deal Cement Co., Champion Spark Plug and Kimberly-Clark. The new era 
}2t age transportation for business is here. 


* * * 
OAKLAND AIRMOTIVE (Calif.) announced successful completion of struc- 


sural “fail-safe” tests for pressurization of Lockheed PV-2 conversion called the 
*Centaurus.” This pressurized business aircraft makes it possible to hold 
abin pressure of 8,000-ft at actual 18,000-ft altitude. Adds approximately 


$150,000 to the customer’s cost. (See May Skyways, page 37.) 
* * * 
NARCO INAUGURATES NEW WARRANTY SERVICE program for pur- 


shasers. This new program recognizes that electronic equipment must undergo 
heriod of shake-down and “debugging.” Once a piece of equipment gets over 
he first 25-50 hours it usually gives reliable operation for long periods. 


rE Loh tgs 


DATELINES . . . June 14, Air Mail Pioneers, 40th Anniv. Ball, Beverly 
Hilton Hotel, Beverly Hills, Calif. . . . June 24-26, Aviation Distributors and 
Manufacturers Assn., Mount Washington Hotel, Bretton Woods, N.H. 

July 4-8, All-‘Woman Transcontinental Air Race, San Diego, Calif., to Charles- 
ton, S.C... . July 16-22, Jaycee Air Cruise, Philadelphia, Pa., to Mexico City. 
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i » all have given way’to’th 


Better Performance 


Lower Current Consumption 


Greater Reliability 
Lighter Weight 


» A unique transistorizéd circuit’g 
“the DARE-DM-3 tremendous advantages 
over ordinary*marker-beaton receivers. 
All ‘moving parts have been completely 
eliminated..Dynamotors, vibrators, relays 
; ore efficient, 
“more reliable transistors. Result: a sen- 
sitivécompact, light-weight receiver 
you can always rely upon. See it today 
at your DARE distributor. 


Visual-Aural Indication 


Operates external 3- 
[Ne light indicator. Simul- 
taneous audible and 
visual signal with 


CKO S 
minimum signal input. 


Light Weight 
Only 5.9 pounds, including power supply. 
Fits 1/4 ATR short length rack. Modular con- 
struction for easy servicing. 

Sensitive, Crystal-Controlled Circuit 
Assures receiving the desired signal without 
interference from unwanted signals. Re- 
quires only 1 ampere at 27.5 volts, or 2 am- 
peres at 13.75 volts. 


Meets CAA-TSO C-35 Requirements 


ARE 


INS. 
TROY, OHIO 


Manufacturers of a Complete 


Line of Aircraft Communications 
and Navigation Equipment 
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MEET THE WBAALT*! NEW CESSNA 310B 


NEW, FASTER CRUISING SPEED 


...and faster single-engine climb than any other business twin 
| 


Look at the new, higher performance you get from the 
world’s best all-around light twin! Cruising speed: 213 
.m.p.h., 70% horsepower at 8,000 feet... high-speed power 
-to climb 415 feet per minute on one engine while fully 
loaded with 5 passengers. It’s the great new Cessna 310B! 


More advanced design is a major reason for the 310B’s top 
performance. Its tip-tanks channel air flow, increase con- 
trol as well as speed. Its flat engine nacelles are a mere 
21 inches high, reduce air resistance, actually add lift. 
Retractable landing gear and split-type flaps, broad-span 
tail group, and 69% of weight below and forward of 
passengers increase speed, stability, safety. Also highly 
important: the 310B’s two performance-proven, 240-h.p. 
Continental engines. More advanced design shows up 
again in Cessna’s new, quieter, larger interior—the revolu- 
tionary “Comfort-Sealed” cabin. Price of the new Cessna 
310B: $59,950 f.a.f. Wichita. Call your Cessna dealer 
(Yellow Pages of phone book) or write CESSNA AIR- 
CRAFT COMPANY, Dept. S-26, Wichita, Kan. Inquire 
about Cessna Lease Plans. 


*World’s Best All-Around Light Twin— 
Winner of U.S.A.F. Light-Twin Competition 


site 


PSP FORCE 


SSM. 


6 GREAT CESSNAS <4 <Q <Q) <B SkyLane €Q) THE COMPLETE AIR FLEET FOR EVERY BUSINESS NEED 
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I Learned About “LIFE” 


From Lear 


by Herb Fisher 


{] 9 ill Lear invited me to witness LIFE in a cockpit! Being 
D his usual accommodating self, he said, “You can fly 
LIFE (Lear Integrated Flight Equipment) in our Aero Com- 
ander in the New York area and in my Twin Beech in 


renters of the country where life is roughest for the all- 
jweather pilot, LIFE can best demonstrate easier IFR flying 
ith the potential for lower minimums in all high density 
iraffic areas.” 

I spent an entire day looking over Bill’s extensive produc- 
Fion and installation facilities in Santa Monica, Calif. 

| On the way to the flight line the following day, I met three 
of his engineering pilots, Sam Auld, Bob Mays and Joe Rau. 
A credit to the organization, they combine excellent pilot 
ability with thorough technical knowledge. 

| Bill said, “You can bet your life on LIFE!—it’s got that 
reliability you've always dreamed about—and it’s most 
natural to fly, too!—IFR approaches down to the lowest 
minimum visibilities are a cinch—no confusion when the 
chips are down. You'll have the greatest peace of mind on 
[FR you’ve ever known.” Then we flew it, and he proved it. 
| Bill briefed me on the instruments. 

“The upper (command) instrument on the panel (Fig. 1) 
gives attitude presentation, 360° roll and 70° pitch angle. This 
is a moving aircraft type of presentation, which is different 
from the moving horizon in that the aircraft symbol within the 
instrument rolls in the same relation as the aircraft rolls. That 
is, if you roll the aircraft to the right, the symbolic aircraft 
goes to the right. Even more important, I think, is the little in- 
dex up at the top of the instrument which gives heading indi- 
cation and angle of bank also in correct relationship with the 
rolling of the aircraft. Consequently, nowhere along the way 
do you have a backwards presentation. In all instances, it 
rolls the way that you move the controls, minimizing training 
because of the natural type reaction. With the moving hori- 
zon type of instrument, the angle of bank index goes in the 
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reverse of the direction of turn,” Lear explained to me. 

“Within the same instrument is a moving azimuth card. 
allowing you to read your heading under the index at the top. 
This gives you “one-area vision,” where you have not only 
your attitude but also your heading. 

“In the upper instrument is the heading pre-select ‘bug’ 
which is adjustable, giving pre-select heading information 
both for the Integrated Flight Equipment and for the auto- 
pilot. 

“Another function in the upper instrument is the glide 
slope indication, represented by diamonds at the wing- 
tips of the aircraft. When those diamonds are not acti- 
vated for approach purposes they remain fixed in the level 
horizon position; you plot the symbolic aircraft to the dia- 
monds for straight and level flight. When they are being used 
in the glide slope, you still fly to the diamonds. This brings 
you down the glide slope. In all instances in this instrument. 
both your steering ‘bug’ and your glide slope ‘bug’ are al- 
ways used for the same function. They never have to disap- 
pear from the face nor is there a time that you ignore them. 
In every mode of operation, you always fly the aircraft to 
the diamonds and the index to the steering ‘bug’ or pointer. 
The steering pointer in the integrated mode gives just 
the angle of bank that it takes to bring you back in to the 
selected course. 

“In the same instrument, there is also a gyro flag that falls 
if the gyro were to fail. 

“The lower instrument (Fig. 2) is your Situation Display 
Indicator which also has a moving azimuth, as well as dis- 
placement needles for the glide slope and localizer. The 
localizer needle is also used as your VOR needle. This is 
integrated to your course; and this you set in by the course 
index arrow and the course setting knob, giving a situation 
display. 

“This instrument has three flags—one for glide slope, one 
for localizer and one for gyro, which represent each when 
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NAFLI 
DIRECTOR 


LATERAL COMMAND (STEERING BUG) 


Receives command intelligence from 


computer. Moves right or left to command proper 


bank for selected flight path. 


BANK INDEX 
Indicates roll attitude. 
Permits easy matching to 
lateral command index. 


ATTITUDE REFERENCE 
Pictorial airplane climbs and rolls as 
though you were watching from behind. 


AZIMUTH CARD 
Repeats the magnetically slaved 
directional gyro information. 


HEADING SET CONTROL 

Positions Heading Index and provides 
heading signal for lateral command 
in Heading Mode. 


GLIDE SLOPE DEVIATION DOTS 


ATTITUDE/COMMAND INSTRUMENT 


HEADING INDEX 


Positioned on azimuth card by 
Heading Set Control. Rides with the 
azimuth card and becomes reference 
for selected heading. 


BANK REFERENCE MARKS 
Level and 30° bank indices 
etched on the dial glass. 


VERTICAL PATH REFERENCE 
For glide slope and level flight 
attitude reference. 


PITCH COMMAND (TIP TANKS) 

In ILS made these “tip tanks’’ indicate | 
glide slope displacement and supply | 
command signal for smoothly intercepting 
and holding the glide slope. 


PITCH TRIM CONTROL 

Allows the pilot to center the 
pictorial airplane for any pitch 

attitude plus or minus 5°. 


Figure 1 


‘ 
there is a failure. Another good feature from the failure 
standpoint in this instrument is,—if you lose part of the 
system, you don’t lose the rest of it. In other words, the com- 
puter is divided into three separate sections: roll, pitch and 
yaw. If you lose roll, you still have pitch and yaw. This is 
a safety feature built into this instrument. 

“In order to operate this on VOR, tune in the desired sta- 
tion, select the desired course on the lower instrument (Fig. 
2), and fly to match up the ‘bugs’ on the upper instrument. 
Set your Mode Selector containing Attitude, Heading, 
Capture and Hold, in the Capture position. The ‘bugs’ give 
you your proper intercept course. Set in the Hold position, it 
throws in wind integration. For ILS, you tune in the ILS, 
then set the Course Selector to the ILS course, then select 
the Capture mode. This automatically brings you on the 
ILS course at which time you actuate the hold button 
which corrects for cross-wind. Then you merely follow the 
steering ‘bug’ and glide slope diamonds down to a landing. 

“One of the many features is that when operating on the 
autopilot, if the autopilot for any reason leaves the system 
by failure or disconnect, the little steering ‘bug’ at the top 
of the upper instrument (Fig. 1) springs over to pick you 
up at your present attitude and lead you through the func- 
tion that you have commanded the autopilot to perform. 

“Within the computer, the servo amplifier modules are 
constructed so that they plug in with one screw and are 
identical for all three axes of movement. This means two 
things: one, that you only need within your parts supply 
line one module for all three functions, and two, that they 
are interchangeable from one to the other so that if you were 
to have trouble away from a parts supply service, you could 
pull out one that you need least (or can best afford to be 
without), and you could put this in one of the other module 
places,—or carry a spare with you.” 

On our initial take-off from Clover Field, Santa Monica, 
Radar Departure requested that we maintain 210° for one 
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minute and then turn to 250°, which took us well out over the} 
ocean, and climbed until we were 1,000 ft. on top. The boys} 
had told me how easy it is to fly LIFE when you tie in the 
L5 autopilot. Immediately after take-off and the first power | 
reduction, I snapped on the autopilot and turned the head 
ing selector to 250° and climbed through 3,000 ft. of over 
cast, broke out on top, and reported as required by Rada» 
Departure. I turned towards Downey Fan Marker and re- 
quested our Number 1 instrument approach to Los Angeles 
International Airport. At this point I decided to disengage 
the autopilot. This action made me realize what a really 
fine precision job the autopilot does. Numerous approaches 
were made manually on the LIFE, and I can say that the 
presentation of the command instrument gives all the infor-| 
mation the pilot needs to execute a precision approach 
manually with the situation display instrument serving as a 
monitor of his accuracy and precision. We made numerous 
IFR approaches and it is almost impossible to make a poor 
approach with the equipment. On every approach, we stayed 
with the instrument until we were well below 100 ft., where 
we found ourselves well aligned with the center of the 
runway. 


In the air again, we set the selected course on the Situa- 
tion Display Indicator (Fig. 2) and engaged the capture 
mode, then referred to the NAFLI Director and banked our 
aircraft until the “steering bug” and bank index mated. We 
kept them mated and rolled out smoothly on course. As we 
approached Los Angeles International again, we selected the 
localizer as our new course and flew outbound parallel to 
this course preparing for our approach. 

I was impressed again to note that Lear has taken the con- 
ventional heading index from the Situation Display Indicator 
and placed it on the Attitude/Command Indicator (Fig. 1). 
This eliminates congestion with the lubber line on the Situa- 
tion Display Indicator and allows you to read your heading 
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) SITUATION 
DISPLAY 


| INDICATOR 


LUBBER LINE 
Etched on dial glass. Azimuth card 
rotating under this lubber line 


SELECTED COURSE INDEX 
Indicates selected VOR radial or 
inbound course of localizer 


VOR “TO” STATION ARROW 


AIRPLANE REFERENCE 
The plan-view oirplane etched on the 


dial glass is the airplane you are 
flying and shows its relation to the 
desired course (represented by 

H the course displacement bar). 


iI GLIDE SLOPE WARNING FLAG 
Indicates foulty signal from 
glide slope receiver 


VOR “FROM” STATION WINDOW 


| COURSE SET CONTROL 
Positions VOR radial and localizer 
Selected Course Index. 


tt the lubber line. Lear has made this possible by designing 
#n azimuth card on both indicators, and also providing three 
xes data on both indicators. 

We were ready to turn onto the localizer course and begin 
ur approach. The course was already set into the indicator 
jo we engaged the capture mode and referred to our NAFLI 
irector to establish our proper bank to roll out on the 
/ourse. 
| When the Lateral Command “steering bug” and the bank 
index were in a vertical position on the NAFLI Director, we 
ee inbound on the localizer course. As we headed into a 
heavy overcast, I learned that Lear’s answer to a compass 

ailure is definitely more than a warning flag. This was dem- 
onstrated by disabling the compass system during this ap- 
yroach under instrument conditions. We pulled out the 
sourse set control to the second position, permitting manual 
control of the azimuth card. We continued our approach 
own the glide path with deviation. We also demonstrated 

i approach using the cross-pointer of the Situation Display 
‘ndicator, which actually proved an instrument approach 
with the loss of the gyro compass system. 

To complete our final approach, we reactivated the com- 
jass system to take advantage of the simplicity of the Atti- 
sude/Command Indicator. Thus, the flexibility of the LIFE 
system contributes considerably to its reliability. 


+ % * 


Upon return to the New York area, I had the opportunity 
-o test the system again under the expert guidance of pilot 
Ed Drake, transport sales manager. We exposed it to all 
phases of professional requirements on a full IFR plan in a 
yery high density area. Unfortunately, the day turned out to 
9c almost CAVU. so a simulated operation, employing a full 
FR plan was necessary. 

Examination of the “Jep” charts suggested that a route 
round the New York Terminal area South and East to 
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POSITION/DISPLACEMENT INSTRUMENT 


continuously displays the magnetic heading 


GYRO WARNING FLAG 


Indicates inoperative status of 


directional gyro system. 


AZIMUTH CARD 
Repeats the magnetically slaved 
directional gyro information. 


COURSE DISPLACEMENT BAR 
Represents lateral path deviation. 


COURSE DEVIATION DOTS 


GLIDE SLOPE DEVIATION BAR 
Displays vertical path deviation, 


GLIDE SLOPE DEVIATION DOTS 


RECIPROCAL COURSE INDEX 


LOC/VOR WARNING FLAG 
Indicates faulty signal from 
navigation receiver, 


Figure 2 


Riverhead on V-16 at the minimum en route altitude would 
impose the most severe test on the radio navigational receiv- 
ing parts of the equipment, and if anything would foul up 
the computer portion, this should be it. 

This figured, we filed the plan with “Teeter Tower” for 
relay to New York Center at least a half hour in advance 
to cope with the processing delay associated with their auto- 
matic flight plan computer. 

We consumed the waiting time by a thorough cockpit check 
and study of the LIFE system as installed in NAN 13L 
(Lear’s Aero Commander 680). 

Our clearance ready, we were asked if we would prefer 
VER to Colt’s Neck omni in lieu of the lengthy low frequency 
routing via Paterson and Chatham MH’s to Bellemeade and 
Colt’s Neck. We did. However, EWR Departure Radar 
worked us anyway as we Cleared the pattern at TEB, and 
with a direct routing to COL VOR, they gave us lots of traffic 
information (we get awfully uneasy in CAVU these days) 
and also a radar check on the accuracy of our omni bearing 
indications. 

Suddenly, an unidentified Air Force Packet at our altitude 
tried to play duckpins with us. I really had to rack it over 
to give him a zero score, so we got off course. Ed used the 
occasion to engage the LIFE computer, and we re-inter- 
sected the pre-selected track as pretty as we’ve ever seen 
with any airborne “think gadget.” 

“Station passage” is very positive and easy to split when 
keeping the two “little bugs” in conjunction. We had no 
problem following the command index “bug” with one hand 
while copying further ATC with the other. It was a little 
more jittery than we would have liked, but was very easy 
to follow. 

There is certainly no comparison flying an accurate Vic- 
tor Airway Course with this system as against just an ordi- 
nary VOR cross-pointer indicator. 

(Continued on page 53) 
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ERWIN-NEWMAN 


Suspended Cantilever 
HANGARS 


Night view of L. B. Smith’s new 80,000 square foot hangar at International Airport, Mia 
er cent 2,00 7102 Florida. The clear span“area is 360 feet long by 80 feet deep. Vertical clearance of 22 fe 


Every square foot of hangar space— 


a square foot of usable space 


Cantilever type construction means no obstruc- most exacting load forces of every area—from 
tions of any nature to interrupt the clear span the heaviest snow loads of the north and east, 
space, providing perfect housing for the main- to the hurricane wind forces of the coast and 
tenance and storage of aircraft. Enclosed space the earthquake shock loads of the west. 
to the rear is spacious area for workshops, parts Consult us before you build a hangar of any 
and office facilities. size, as this new modern cantilever type build- 
This advance design is the result of 17 years ing can be constructed to your exact needs and 
experience in building several hundred hangars, in most cases will cost no more than older fixed 
of all sizes and types, which have withstood the span or limited clearance designs. 


Call, write or wire us for information | 


Single Cantilever I © Any Height 


e Any Length 
ee Any Depth 


Dennen ir Constimctons « Circle No. 9 on Reader Service C 


Double Cantilever ; 


Facing Cantilever 


Hlot’s report 


e 


MODERN TRAVEL AIR 
LOW WING, TWO ENGINES 


by Raymond Wood 


rom the factory people I heard the familiar party line— 
that the new Beechcraft Travel Air was the “most” in a 
twin-engine airplane. Chanting every hard-sell phrase 
Hae book, plus a few never before told, they heaped glow- 
@ words of praise upon Travel Air handling qualities, 
@ormance, comfort and economy. But I’m a skeptic by 
Mire, and, like the guy from Missouri, I must be shown. 
». L. (Hook) Gaston, commercial Travel Air sales man- 
*, introduced me to his bread and butter. My first im- 
“sion was that here’s a Bonanza with two fans and 
j/entional tail. I was partly right, for the Travel Air, desig- 
-d Model 95, embodies design criteria, construction and 
Wponents of the Bonanza, Twin-Bonanza, Mentor (USAF 
| Navy trainer) and Super 18. 
iingineering studies indicated that by utilizing many exist- 
(parts available from its other models, Beech could pro- 
#2 a plane competitive with other twin-engine makes be- 
the Twin-Bonanza weight and power class. More than 
@ of Travel Air parts are interchangeable with other 
élels and some 80% are very nearly identical. Gomer Jones, 
Hel 95 project engineer, told me that every major struc- 
i] part and component had been tested to strengths of at 
ft 39% above CAA requirements, making the Travel Air 
® most rugged business airplane in its category. 


| 
FLIGHTING the Travel Air are Herb Fisher, left, Skyways 


ut evaluation pilot, and Gene Larimer, Atlantic Aviation. With 
imer, Fisher also flew the plane and agrees with Wood’s report. 
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Use of parts already in production eliminates much expen- 
sive tooling which would be required of a completely new 
airplane. As a result, Beech is able to market the Travel Air 
at a basic list price of $49,500. But so much for development. 
I was itching to get into the air. 

We started by making the walk-around and pre-flight in- 
spection, easily done due to the “just below eye level” of 
most of the things a pilot should check. Props, engines, fuel 
caps, movable surfaces, hinge pins, antennas and all exterior 
skin are easily and quickly inspected. There’s also easy ac- 
cess to tires, brakes and windshield. 

Convenient entry to the plane is like a Bonanza. Although 
the attractive cabin interior has Bonanza dimensions, it gives 
one the impression of being roomier. Seats are comfortable 
and, having logged considerable Bonanza time, I immediately 
felt right at home in the Model 95. 

Hook gave me a cockpit checkout, and it was a real pleas- 
ure starting the two 180 hp Lycoming engines. Mixture con- 
trols off, throttles slightly open, master switch on, both mags 
on and press the starter button. When the engine starts, move 
mixture controls full rich. 

Switches and starting procedures were simple to master, 
and I felt there were no “booby traps” in the control ar- 
rangement that could get complicated as flying commenced. 
As we moved out to the runway I found the airplane very 
easy to taxi with minimum engine power. 

With full 112 gallons of fuel aboard, Gaston and two of 
my over-sized associates who went along for the ride, plus 
some special test equipment stored in front and rear luggage 
compartments, we were very near the plane’s design gross 
weight of 4,000 pounds. Being conservative, I didn’t try to 
make the shortest possible takeoff, but with 10 degrees of 
flap it accelerated rapidly and broke ground in 800 feet at 
71 mph indicated. 

I held the nose level until we hit 80, then retracted the 
gear. Four seconds later the gear was up, and we were doing 
100. I climbed out at 1,000 fpm at about 130 mph. When we 
reached 5,000 feet I leveled off and did a series of steep 
turns, banks and shallow dives. The more I flew, the more 
pleased I became with its handling characteristics. 

Next, I tried stalls. First I set power at 15 inches manifold 

(Continued on page 54) 
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INTENT LINE-UP, from left, George Pome- 
roy, W. J. Ort, Ted Wild, B. H. Gale. 


AMUSED INTEREST by Clifford Hudder, 
Dallas Airmotive; J. R. Church, AC. (r). 


AIRCOOLED’S V’. J. Mecca (1); L. P. Haxby, 
Shell Oil; J. M. Shimek, AC, (r). 


SHELL OIL’S R. P. Foster; J. M. Shimek, 
AC (1); E. G. Balogh, Titeflex (r). 


CHAMPION’S R. L. Anderson (r); L. C. 
Smith, C-W; J. L. Rhodes, Atlantic Av. (l) 


~ 
April 1958 “uy Te Wings Club, New Yo 


OPERATIONS 


SPARK PLUG AND IGNITIO! 


e Even with reasonably good fuel blend calculatiog 
you can’t be sure what octane number is going i 
your equipment except by measurement.—Haxby 


e Use of higher leaded fuels by persons lackiv 
enough experience and background has brought 
erational and blame in the field.—Anderson 


@ If domestically a fuel grade is dropped, it wow 
probably be 91 grade.—Foster 


e By going to “all-weather” harness and plugs, ti 
twin engines will eliminate 70% fouling.—Shimek | 
e Helicopter operation is more severe on the engiy 
and the ignition system components.—Anderson __ 
e@ Development of engines has kept pace with deve 
opment of fuels. As fuels become better, we are ab 
to produce better engines.—Smith | 

| 


e Since fouling comes partially from deposits, he 
range is very important.—Haxby 


e Thermocouple spark plugs tested on an airplane | 
active service will tell us exactly what is happenit 
within; then a spark plug can be tailored to me 
those conditions.—Smith 


e Gap wear of spark plugs is major concern to plat 
operators and engine manufacturers. Pulling of spa 
plugs at an odd interval is very costly.—Church 


e@ We've never specified maximum plug gap. As lo. 
as the engine is running satisfactorily, we don’t ca 
what the gap is. You can always go higher in octai 
fuel, but never lower.—Smith 
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E NEL MEMBERS standing, (l-r) R. P. Foster, J. R. Church, A. E. 
Wssett, J. M. Shimeck, J. L. Rhodes, L. C. Smith, Ted Wild, 
q L. Anderson, Hermann Waker, L. R. Musacchio, J. R. Ingram, 


| 


The reciprocating engine is going to be around for 
‘Mlong time. There is a benefit the small aircraft en- 
‘ne can inherit from experience on larger engines 
ie the 34-20 spark plug.—Anderson 

4 Detonation is backfiring, or spontaneous backburn- 
-g in combustion chamber. Pre-ignition occurs when 
Mnditions produce enough heat to give a spark. This 
#ves you a loss of power.—Foster 


A properly reconditioned plug will give completely 
stisfactory service; there is no reason why it should 
bt be used.— Anderson 


A spark plug cannot cause detonation. It can cause 
fre-ignition. Detonation is a destructive force that can 
arn holes in pistons and crack spark plugs. It can 
ut the engine into pre-ignition.— Smith 


| We set no repair or cleaning time limit for spark 
lugs. Depends entirely on condition. Testing in the 
agine isn’t the same as testing in the shop. Shop 
xethods are compromises, not equivalents.—Ander- 
| pn 

The engine analyzer should be constantly observed 
1» be useful; don’t wait until trouble occurs before 
voking at the analyzer.—Kovac 


Platinum electrode plug is losing identity as fine- 
yire plug as size increases to meet needs of newer 
ligh-powered engines. Trend to finer abrasives for dry 
leaners is being kept in mind.—Anderson 


17. S. Campbell (Scintilla Div., Bendix Aviation), Modera- 
bor: First topic is “Octane of fuel—effects and necessities of 
me.” Mr. Haxby, will you start the discussion? 
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P. J. Landi, G. C. Pomeroy, W. J. Ort, B. C. Fisher. Seated, (l-r) 
V. J. Mecca, L. P. Haxby, E. G. Balogh, E. P. Kovac, William S. 
Campbell, Robert McClintock, B. H. Gale, and Clifford Hudder. 


Mperational Characteristics Discussed By Leaders and Users 


L. P. Haxby (Shell Oil Co.): Well, Bill, we don’t have to 
explain that octane of fuel is a necessity. On aviation fuels in 
particular, we are tied very closely to military specifications. 
It means we do not have to manufacture fuel for each in- 
dividual operator’s specifications. This is to the engine 
manufacture’s advantage also. They don’t have to tailor an 
engine for a given fuel or an individual engine operator. The 
light aircraft engine manufacturers have recently taken ad- 
vantage of the higher rating fuels available to raise the per- 
formance of their engines. Four grades of fuel—80, 91, 100 
and 115—are available, making possible a selection of fuels 
for various operating conditions. These fuels by grade are 
all pretty standard. At present, there is no anticipation of 
offering additional grades. 

R. P. Foster (Shell Oil Co.): Can I make a correction to 
that? There are five grades. We are trying to phase out one, 
108/135. 

Haxby: Pratt & Whitney has recently re-rated some of their 
engines that were previously rated on only 108 grade; they 
have now rated these engines on 115 grade fuel. The opera- 
tor now has a choice of operating on either 108 or 115. 

L. R. Musacchio (CAA): You mentioned only the low 
points of fuel. I was under the impression that with the 
addition of bromide additives to petroleum products you were 
considering going to a higher grade than 115-145. 

Haxby: This is a mutual venture between the petroleum 
company, the engine manufacturer and the operator. For 
example, Wright Aeronautical is very interested in obtaining 
increased performance number of fuels. We are also inter- 
ested in this if it can be a mutual venture. Increased perform- 
ance number fuels cost us more to produce. This means, in 
due course, it will cost the operator more money. If the 
operator can achieve a greater net back by spending more 
money, he will do so. Then, in time we can provide increased 
performance number fuels for him. If he can not achieve a 
proper net back that offers an incentive for going to higher 
performance number fuels, chances are by basic economics, 
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MODERATOR 


WILLIAM S. CAMPBELL, as- 
sistant service manager, Scintilla 
Div., Bendix Aviation. Studied me- 
chanical engineering at Drexel 
Institute, and graduated from the 
Rising Sun School of Aeronautics. 
Formerly was in Naval Aviation. 
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PANEL MEMBERS WHO PARTICIPATED IN THE ROUND TABLE DISCUSSION 


VINCENT J. MECCA, service 
manager, Aircooled Motors, Inc. 
With Aircooled since 1945 as 
technical representative and asst. 
to chief engineer. He holds pri- 
vate pilot license since 1946. 


BERNARD C. FISHER, research 
eng., Neutronic Development Co. 
With Arco-Marine Corp. for many 
years. Is co-originator with T. 
Fokker of AirTransport. Presently 
doing research on spark plugs. 


E. PAUL KOVAC, senior service 
power plant engineer, Lockheed 
Aircraft Service, International. 
Graduate of N.Y.U., B.S. in Me- 
chanical engineering. Formerly 
was associated with American Air- 
lines as power plant engineer. 


B. H. GALE, mgr., Newark 
branch, Airwork Corp. During 
WWII in Navy, specializing in 
fire and carburetor systems. Was 
with P&W carburetor test lab. 
Assisted in organization of Ac- 
cessory Division, Airwork. 


TED WILD, supt. of maint., 
Union Carbide Corp. Has been 
plant mgr. Central Aviation, 
maintenance supervisor for Air 
France, mechanic with TWA, 
Aviation Inst. of Tech. instructor 


and flight eng. instructor in the 
U.S.A.F. 


PHILIP J. LANDI, heliport su- 
pervisor, Port of New York Au- 
thority. Graduate of the Spartan 
School of Aeronautics and Fair- 
leigh-Dickinson Univ. of Aviation. 
He holds private pilot and heli- 
copter ratings, A & E license and 
is a member of the Helicopter 
Society. 


GEORGE C. POMEROY, vice 
president, Swiflite Aircraft, Cities 
Service Oil Co. His long aviation 
career began as army pilot in 
WWI, later as air mail pilot. 
1934-1942 he served in U.S. Air 
Service in Pacific. Was voted vice- 
pres. of Swiflite in 1956. Holds 
pilot's ATR 990, is USAFR Lt. 
Col., ret. 


E. G. BALOGH, engineering con- 
sultant, Titeflex Inc., Springfield, 
Mass. Graduated with BSME 
from Carnegie Institute. Previ- 
ously with Wright Aero. A mem- 
ber of both SAE and ASM. 


JOHN R. INGRAM, power plant 
engineer, American Airmotive 
Corp. Was associated with PAA 
in the engine and overhaul depts., 
and has been at Airmotive since 
1948. 


L. P. HAXBY, Senior aviation 
engineer, Product Application 
Dept., Shell Oil Co. Has held 
many jobs with Shell including 
work in various flight trials with 
USAF concerning TCP perform- 
ance in the B-36 aircraft. 


ALLISON E. GOSSETT, assistant 
director of* aviation sales, AC 
Spark Plug Div., General Motors 
Corp. Was WWII naval aviator, 
and flew various prop and jet-type 
planes. Was with Hiller Heli- 
copters for five years. 


JOSEPH L. RHODES, manager, 
Service Dept., Atlantic Aviation 
Corp. Has been with Atlantic 13 
years. Is vice president of Na- 
tional Aviation Trades Associa- 
tion, and co-chairman of NA 
maint. council. Was a naval pilot 


during WWII, 


JOHN R. CHURCH, director of 
aviation sales, AC Spark Plug 
Div., General Motors Corp. 
Started with AC in 1940 and has 
been merchandising mgr. of air- 
craft products. Member of Aero 
Club of Michigan and American 
Helicopter _—_ Society, NBAA, 
ADMA. 


HERMANN WAKER, Jr., sales 
& service manager, Aerodex, Inc. 
Has held important positions with 
Wright Aeronautical and Curtiss- 
Wright. Was administrative as- 
sistant to vice president of Pacific 
Aviation Corp. Is a member of 
Wings Club of Miami, Fla. 


R. L. ANDERSON, aviation serv- 
ice mgr., Champion Spark Plug 
Co. In commercial aviation since 
1928. Prior to Champion, was 
with Chicago Southern Airlines 
as director of engineering and 
maintenance. 


CLIFFORD HUDDER, represent- 
ative, Dallas Airmotive, Inc., 
Marine Air Terminal, Flushing, 
N.Y. Is retired from position of 
Chief, Coast Guard Aviation, 
Washington, D.C. 


L. C. SMITH, service engineer, 
Curtiss-Wright Corp. Graduate of 
Univ. of Penn., 1939 and has since 
been handling fuel metering and 
ignition problems in service de- 
partment of Wright Aero. Div. 


R. P. FOSTER, technical repre- 
sentative, aviation dept., Shell Oil 
Co. Received degree in aeronauti- 
cal engineering from Rensselaer, 
and was industrial salesman for 
Shell before present position. Is 
an SAE member. 


ROBERT McCLINTOCK, airline 
representative, Scintilla Div., 
Bendix Aviation. In servicing of 
ignition and carburetor systems 
for over 27 years. Is now Scin- 
tilla’s field repr. concerning air- 
line ignition service problems. 


LOUIS R. MUSACCHIO, aero. 
design evaluation engr., CAA. 
Holds B.S. from Pratt Institute. 
Served WWII as pilot in U.S.A.F., 
is active in reserve. Before present 
position, was with Curtiss-Wright 
as development engr. on turbo- 
compound engines. 


WILLIAM J. ORT, supt. of 
maint., Swiflite Aircraft Corp. 
Was maint. supervisor, Nat'l 
Airmotive Corp.; co-pilot-engr, 


U.S. Dept. of Interior;  co- 
pilot-mech., War Production 
Board; flight-engr-mech., U.S. 


Coast Guard; aircraft and engine 


mech., War Dept., USAF. 
JAMES M. SHIMEK, field con- 


tact engineer for aviation spark 
plugs, AC Spark Plug Div., Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. In aviation 
since 1942. During WWII was 
associated with Pratt & Whitney 
and served as technical advisor to 
USAF, for which he received 
citation. At present, also power 
plant consultant to GM fleet. 


(Continued on page 36) 
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ore like a whirlwind than a de- 
liberate business flying trip, the 
-3 “Flying Showcase” of Permacel- 
'Page covered 38 cities in 41 days. 
‘Purpose of the fast-paced trip was 
sales promotion of the company’s 
ticky stuff.” 

The tight schedule was made up by 
pilots of the Johnson & Johnson- 
wed plane (Permacel-LePage is a 
wbsidiary). Basing the itinerary on a 
@ag-range weather forecast, Alex S. 
S ble, captain, and Edward Liudvinai- 
®, co-pilot, produced the route which 
ent from Florida to California to 
sennsylvania. 

' The fully-instrumented airplane made 
* possible to adhere to the tight sched- 
ye. The DC-3 is equipped with dual 
ifendix automatic direction finder, dual 
sllins 51 R Omni, dual 51 V glide 
ope, Collins 51 V marker, Bendix TA 
; BB VHF, RA 18 C receiver, VHF 
21 dual Narco distance measuring 
juipment, Bendix RDR-1B radar, Lear 
=-5 automatic pilot with approach cou- 
‘er and altitude controller. 

i) The idea for the “flying showcase” 
Synversion and use of the airplane was 
hilip B. Hofmann’s, board chairman 
> LePage’s Inc., and executive commit- 
'e chairman of Johnson & Johnson. It 
as the end of last November that Hof- 
ann outlined his plan to the company 
/xecutive group. March 1, 1958, was 
jie date to be ready. 

| Re-designing the interior of the DC-3 
rom the business executive configura- 
‘on to a showcase was done by Dyna 
|raphic Displays, Inc. The interior de- 
ign had to overcome problems of 
eight and the visual impression of a 
hodge-podge” of products compressed 
ato a giant tube. 

' Physical weight of the entire display 
| 
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BUSINESS 
STICKS TO 


TIGHT SCHEDULE 


FOR 
ADHESIVE SALES 


SHOWROOM-BUSINESS OFFICE in DC-3 is put to practical use by Philip B. Hofmann 


as he dictates to flying secretary Pat McKeen during stop on LePage’s 38-city tour. 


and products could not exceed that of 
the chairs, two divans, a radio and 
some accessories which were removed. 

The design work was started in De- 
cember. The airplane was measured in 
the hangar; plans were drawn, sub- 
mitted and approved in January. The 
DC-3 was not out of service while the 
fixtures were being built. Construction 
was done in the company’s shop and 
fitted into the plane later. This took 
about two weeks. 

Hofmann not only chose the DC-3 for 
his “showcase” plane, but also arranged 
for the two company pilots, appointed 
a field sales manager, Gilbert M. 
Reischmann, a _hostess-secretary, Pat 
McKeen, and steward, Kent Zeilon, to 
man the ship. 


Starting with a sales meeting at 
Miami, Fla., early in March, the “Fly- 
ing Showcase” made its official flyaway 
from Newark Airport, N.J., March 14. 
States visited were North Carolina, 
Georgia, Tennessee, Arkansas, Texas, 
Oklahoma, Arizona, California, Oregon, 
Washington, Utah, Colorado, Nebraska, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois, Mis- 
souri, Kentucky, Ohio, Michigan, New 
York, Maine, Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, Wash., D.C., and Pennsylvania. 

The total number of buyers enter- 
tained during the 13,000-mile trip, 
which ended May 6, is 1,780. 

The 78-year-old LePage name took 
on a modern aspect when it took to the 
air in the most modern sense of busi- 
ness aviation, +h 
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YOU'VE RENTED HERTZ CARS FOR YEARS=S 


Now Hertz 


Now anyone can enjoy the convenience of a private plane. You 
don’t have to be a pilot (or a millionaire) to fly when ang 
where you want—for a day, a week, a month! You can fly vi 
commercial airline to the major city nearest your destinatior 
—save hours by flying the rest of the way in a Hertz Rent 4 


Plane. This check list shows you how easy and economical 1 


is to use Hertz Rent A Plane Service. 


Planes shown above: Twin-engine Cessna 310B and single-engine Cessna 172 


bo 
bo 
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(| How do | rent a plane from Hertz? 


‘sg Call any of the Hertz Rent A Car or Hertz Rent 
@/Plane offices listed in alphabetical phone books 
v\rywhere. 


\}In how many cities is Hertz Rent A Plane service 


gsilable ? 

i Presently in over 56 cities across the United States. 
i9fVice is being expanded. (Franchises are available 
he established operators in selected major 
es. 


en and where | want it? 

2} Your local Hertz office has up-to-the-minute list- 
ors of Hertz Rent A Plane services. Your call will 
ure a reservation. 

| Dol have to be a pilot to rent a plane from Hertz ? 
) No. Hertz can provide the services of an ex- 
ienced pilot on its ‘““Taxiplane”’ Plan. 

a lam a pilot. What do | do? 


! On ‘‘Fly-Yourself’? service, there is a check-out 
*ocedure. Apply to any Hertz Rent A Plane office 
§ Hertz headquarters for added details. 


Gb 


; How much does it cost to rent a plane from Hertz ? 
| If you are a pilot, the rental rate is as little as $1.50 
hour plus 13¢ a mile. If you require a pilot, rate 
as little as $2.50 an hour plus 18¢ a mile, plus tax. 


o 


3 


Are there lower rates by the day or week? 


Yes. In addition to a basic hourly rate—there are 
duced rates for daily and weekly rentals. 


\, What is done to assure that planes rented from 
2rtz are in first class mechanical condition? 

+ Hertz planes are current models. They are regular- 
inspected and maintained to rigid government spe- 
{fications as set by the Civil Aeronautics Authority. 


Do insurance companies make any distinction in 
hrsonal life insurance policies between the safety of 
bmmercial airline travel as compared to the safety 
‘ air-charter service ? 

. No. A survey of leading insurance companies in- 


11958 Hertz Rent A Plane System, Inc. 
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r further information please write Hertz Rent A Plane, 218 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois 


‘ents planes! 


( WITH OR WITHOUT PILOT ) 


dicates that air travel has established such a good 
safety record that there are no special policy or 
premium limitations applicable for either commercial 
or charter air travel with a CAA certificated operator. 


Q. About how much will it cost four of us to fly a 
250 mile round-trip (500 miles total) in one day? 
lam a pilot. 


A. Ina Cessna 172 a typical daily rate is $18.00 plus 
13¢ a mile. Total: about $83.00 or $20.75 apiece. 


Q. How much will it cost for three of us to fly a 250 
mile round-trip (500 mile total) ? We will need a pilot. 


A. In a Cessna 172 a typical daily rate with pilot is 
$30.00, plus 18¢ a mile, plus tax. Total: about $132.00 
or $44.00 apiece. 


Q. Are planes rented from Hertz fully equipped ? 


A. Yes! All planes have far more navigational and 
safety equipment than is required for cross country 
flying. All are equipped for takeoff and landing at 
any airport in the United States. 


Q. What kind of planes does Hertz provide ? 

A. Only the finest, new single and twin-engine air- 
craft, such as Cessna 172’s, 175’s, 182’s, and 310B’s 
are provided by Hertz. 

Q. How many passengers can a Hertz Rent A Plane 
accommodate ? 

A. Cessna 172, 175, 182 and similar single-engine air- 
craft —three passengers plus pilot. Cessna 310B and 
other twin-engine aircraft—four passengers plus pilot. 
Q. Whatarethe cruising speeds of Hertz Rent A Planes ? 


A. Cruising speeds vary by aircraft type and model, 
ranging from 110 to 190 miles per hour for single-en- 
gine planes, up to 235 miles per hour for twin-engine 


planes. 
ei ae 


Q. How can Hertz Rent A Plane service save me time 
on a long trip? 

A. Fly via commercial airline to the major city near- 
est your destination—save hours by flying the rest 
of the way in a Hertz Rent A Plane. 


Q. Can | arrange to have a Rent A Plane meet me in 
another city ? 

A. Yes. A call to your local Hertz office will reserve 
a plane in most any city. 


HERTZ 


RENT A PLANE 


Circle No. 10 on Reader Service Card 


AIRPLANES, MONEY, AND TAXES 


I: last month’s “Skyways” (and you 
should read that first), true cost was 
based on the original purchase price. 
But the aircraft which you bought five 
years ago for $100,000 may now carry a 
new price tag of $125,000. If you de- 
cided to buy, you must pay the addi- 
tional $25,000 . .. or must you? 

The most common theory of inflation 
is that it affects all things equally ... 
through a decrease in the purchasing 
power of the dollar. Second-hand prices 
appear to go up in the same proportion 
as new equipment prices. The relation- 
ship between these two may be shown 


Old Equip. Sale Price 


Old Equip. Purchase Power 


Current New Price 
Original New Price 


or 
Old Equipment _ 
Purchase Power 

Old Equip. Original New Price 


Sale Price Current New Price 


If your old aircraft is now worth 
$50,000, then the formula shows that 
its true value (in purchasing power) is 
only $40,000. This would be its market 
value if there had been no inflation. If 
you sell now for $50,000, you will make 
an apparent profit of $10,000 ... but 
you are still $15,000 short of the $25,000 
difference in new prices. 

The inflation theory also assumes that 
company profits have inflated in the 
same proportion. The same effort which 
produced a $60,000 profit five years ago 
should produce a profit of $75,000 to- 
day. If so, then the remaining $15,000 
is already in your pocket . . . the same 
force which raised new aircraft prices 
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© The illusion of inflation discourages the pu 
. b 
chase of new equipment ... the facts aren't as bak 


as they look. 


© The true cost of an old aircraft may sudden 
increase to twice the cost of a new one... Witt 
little or no warning. 


© Residual write-off’s raise true cost by 26% 
the residual book value . . . this sum cannot be té 


covered. 


e Long-term write-off’s increase true cost if t 
aircraft is sold before it is completely written 


by Robert K. Polson 
Part II 


has also furnished you with the money 
to buy. Whether completely true or not, 
inflation is, at least, a partial illusion 
which discourages’ equipment turnover. 
The facts aren’t as bad as they look. 
You must also consider “dollars.” 
The answer here is not an easy one. The 
innocent-looking market curve in Figure 
4 contains a jolting surprise. Point “A,” 
by interpolation between the cost lines, 
shows a true cost of $1,500 per year, or 
1.5% of the original purchase price. If 
the market for the replacement aircraft 
behaves like the first one, then you 
should expect to get by for 1.5% of 
$125,000 . . . or $1,875 per year. This 
$1,875 must be compared against the 
additional cost of your present aircraft 
from the fifth year to the tenth. More 
specifically, we would like to know when 


SALE PRICE (THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) 


5 
YEARS HELD 


5 


this additional cost exceeds the tru 
cost for the proposed new aircraft. Yo 
may estimate the additional cost to 
each individual year as follows. 

The $1,500 true cost at point “A” 
an average cost over the previous fi¥ 
years. The total cost at that point is 5 | 
$1,500 . . . or $7,500. If you comput 
the total cost in this manner for ¢ 
the years along the curve, you wou 
haveleyeacn- 


Year Average Tote 
Ending True Cost True Ce 
2nd $3,000 $ 6,00 
3rd 2,500 7,00 
4th i 2,000 8,00 
5th ee 1,500. 7,50 
6th 2,000 12,0 
7th 2,320 16,2: 


CHANGE IN TRUE COST 
ALONG MARKET CURVE 


5 YEAR WRITE-OFF TO ZERO 
52% TAX RATE ON EARNINGS 
26% CAPITAL GAIN TAX 
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2,600 20,800 
2,820 25,380 
3,000 30,000 


W) addition cost (which we seek) is 
ily the difference between the total 
}at the beginning .. . and end of 
9), year. The cost for the tenth year 
it be $30,000 minus $25,380... or 
§ 20. If you did this for each year, 
»|could plot the results as in Figure 


i ith’s Skyways for when to “hang 
). You have no warning of the 
ige in true cost except through your 
f rstanding of how taxes affect busi- 
: i costs. The weak point is the diffi- 
4! 


i doesn’t always happen (see last 
bag 


y in forecasting aircraft prices, but 
effect of taxes may be much greater 
a) your forecast error. True cost is 
eourse only one element in the prob- 
) You must also consider tax regula- 
Hs, cash position and many other 


-yow a change in scenery .. . What 
uipens to true cost when you don’t 
e off the entire purchase price? 
jrue cost is actually what’s left of 
" dollar after the effect of taxes is 
on out. You have two effects ...a 
&), tax saving on the amount you write 
3) .. and a 26% tax on any capital 
ay you make when you sell. If you 
tee off to a residual book value, you 
6| the 52% tax saving on that amount. 
since there is no capital gain tax 
‘the residual book value, you save 


when you sell. The missing 26% 
os for taxes. Can you get this back 
‘jou sell for less than the residual 
wk value? 

Guppose you bought two identical 
910,000 airplanes, depreciated them 
a five-year period and then “gave 
in away” at some distant time in the 
Mize. You wrote off one aircraft com- 
ely .. . the other to a $20,000 
sdual book value. 

Minder the complete write-off, you 
é€ no capital gain, no capital gain 
Since 52% of the $100,000 write- 
(would have gone for taxes anyway, 
Vr “tax saving” is $52,000. Subtract 
1 from the $100,000 purchase price 
© you have a total true cost of $48,000. 
hJnder the other method, you'll have 
apital loss by giving the aircraft 
jy . . . $20,000 worth. Let’s assume 
f can merge this with capital gain 
Jother equipment. By so doing, you 
le lowered the company’s total capital 
In (on all equipment) by $20,000. 
ja result, you avoid a capital gain tax 
426% on that amount. Your saving 
fe is 26% of $20,000 or $5,200. So 
', you're ahead. 

But you kept $20,000 on the books, 
‘your total write-off as a business ex- 
hse was only $80,000. Your tax 
ing on this sum is 52% of $80,000, 
» $41,600. Your overall tax saving 
der the partial write-off method is 
‘n $41,600 plus the $5,200 you saved 
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ZERO COST = 


ADDITIONAL COST het 


Z % 7 
Z oO 

fo) 

o 

oO 


DITIONAL COST 
BASED ON FIG.4 


e | 


ee 
ei, 


875 REPLACEMENT COST FOR IS! 5 YEARS 


$500 SAVING FOR 5th year. 
(TAX SAVING GREATER . 
THAN MARKET DECLINE) 


6 ue 8 E) 10 


YEARS HELD 


on your capital loss . . . or $46,800. 
Subtract this from the purchase price 
and you have a total true cost of 
$53,200. 

Under the complete write-off, your 
total cost was only $48,000 .. . the 
$5,200 difference (which is equal to 
26% of the residual book value) cannot 
be recovered. This is true regardless of 
whether you wind up with capital gain 
or capital loss. 

A long-term write-off works somewhat 
differently. To illustrate, let us again 
take two identical $100,000 airplanes 

. writing one off in four years... 
the other in seven years. To simplify 
the problem, we will assume the resale 
price to be a flat $60,000 for all years. 
You could graph total true cost for both 
aircraft (see Figure 6.) by means of... 
Total ine Cost = Be acorn 

‘rite Sale et Boo 

gaze Off ] ee Price Value 

Point “A” shows a total cost of $14,742 
under a seven year write-off . . . point 
“B” (at the same time) shows a $3,600 
cost for the four year write-off. If you 
sold at that time, the longer write-off 
would cost you the $11,142 difference 
(in money after taxes). On the other 
hand, you would get the same cost un- 
der both write-off methods, if you waited 


and sold at point “C.” The conclusion 
is that a long-term write-off increases 
true cost if the aircraft is sold before 
it is completely written off. The poten- 
tial loss is equal to 26% of the difference 
in the amounts remaining on the books 
at any certain time (resale price has no 
bearing on this loss). 

In order to get the largest net tax 
saving (or to protect yourself against 
an unforseen early sale) you should get 
as much depreciation on the books as 
you can. If this is true, why doesn’t 
everyone do it? There are other things 
to consider. If too much depreciation is 
scheduled over a short period, the stock- 
holders have no dividends for those 
years ... and such big dividends in fol- 
lowing years that most of it goes for 
personal income tax. Anticipated tax- 
able income is thus a factor in schedul- 
ing depreciation. In addition, the poor 
earning record (for those first few 
years) looks bad in case the company 
wants to raise capital. 

Everyone should pay their fair share 
of taxes. The amount of your fair share 
may depend on management of depre- 
ciation. True cost (in “dollars after 
taxes”) is not the complete answer to 
equipment management . . . but it’s a 
big help. he 


$30,000 |DIFFERENCE IN COST= 26% OF DIFFERENCE 
IN NET BOOK VALUES 
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4 YEAR WRITE-OFF 
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Business Flying Starts At Home — 


RETURNING HOME from a one-day business flight, Pat Patterson is greeted by his wife 
Beth, who has only a few yards to walk from the house to their “backyard” landing strip| 


by W. J. Partridge 


robably one of the most common 

dreams over the years of thousands 
of personal business pilot-plane owners 
has been “someday” to locate a piece of 
property on which he could build a 
home for his family and, immediately 
adjacent to its establish an adequate 
small plane landing strip. 

The airplane storage and access prob- 
lem has been a great deterring factor 
in the acquisition and continued owner- 
ship of aircraft for personal business 
purposes, especially in highly built-up 
metropolitan areas. Even executives 
commuting via air taxi to airline termi- 
nals have not fully satisfied this yearn- 
ing, and many of these non-flying busi- 
nessmen would own and operate their 
own planes if they could situate them- 
selves as Howard M. Patterson of 
Tucker, Ga., has done. 

“Pat” Patterson is a flying business- 
man with a Cessna 172 parked on a 
1,200-foot landing strip in his back 
yard. Perhaps his story will give heart 
to many dreaming of “that day.” 

Pat is a partner of Patterson and 
Dewar Inc. engineering firm. His work 
involving power distribution lines calls 
for regular trips to such places as 


READY FOR BUSINESS flight, Pat loads his 
Cessna 172 at handy home-side airfield. 


Glasgow, Somerset and Winchester 
Ky.; Dickson or Copperhill, Tenn.;| 
Stevenson and Talladaga, Ala.; ef 
Greenwood and Yazoo City, Miss. Mosij 
of these towns boast of some landin; 
facilities from small sod strips to pave 
commercial airports. 

Leaving early in the morning, Ps 
can cruise at a speed of 115 to 120 mp 
and usually arrive in time to join 
member of the office force in mornin 
coffee. This leaves almost a full day © 
which to transact his business. Oces 
sionally he must rely on renting 
automobile or using a taxicab from t 
airport. 

He has been flying for five years sines 
learning to fly at Gunn Field neat 
Lithonia in a Piper Cub. For several 
years Pat rented various types of air 
craft in which to take trips and te 
build his flying time which now total 
300 hours. He is now studying for 
commercial license. 

After trying a number of differen 
types of aircraft, Pat and his partne 
decided on a four-place Cessna 172 
They bought one in 1956. The ship i: 
well-equipped for cross-country trips in| 
cluding navigation and landing lights 
usual instrumentation, ADF and VOR 
His radio call, “Cessna 5079 Alfa,” i 
becoming well known throughout the 
southeast. 

Mrs. Patterson, Beth, admits she wo 
ried when her husband first started fly 
ing. Now she accepts and appreciate 
his flying trips for he comes homé 
rested and, best of all, in time fo 
supper. In fact, plans are now unde 
way for a flying vacation. | 

Most any weekend you can see th 
silver Cessna with the call letters 5079/ 
flying around the Tucker area, Flyin; 
is not only a means of business trave 
for the Pattersons but also sheer exhila 
rating enjoyment. +t 
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All Beechcraft Modification 
Services Available 


For many years Ohio Aviation has had the reputa- 
tion for supplying comprehensive modernization 
and modification services to private and business 
plane owners. Recently added—a number of 
Beechcraft approved and engineered modifications 
that provide better appearance and increased per- 
formance. Here are a few of the modification and 
modernization services available at Ohio Aviation. 
We will welcome the opportunity to discuss them 
with you. For information write or call Charles 
Groff or James Speer at Ohio Aviation—TW 8-4646. 


Dayton Municipal Airport 


VANDALIA, OHIO 


Am Oasis... 


for those who want the 


best in modification service 


... that’s OHIO AVIATION 


Super 18 Short Exhaust Stacks — 
reduce vibration, and eliminates 
back pressure. 


Complete testing and maintenance 
for all types of radar. Service by 
factory trained technicians. 
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Super 18 landing gear Utility Cabinet. Drink and 
doors. Encloses wheels. Re- Snack bar complete with 
duces drag in flight. thermos holder, glass, rack, 


ice provisions, etc. 


50,000 BTU Heaters —air- 
line surface combustion 
type. Comfortable heat 
year around. 
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TRECKER GULL panel shows accessible center location of equipment. Next to plane is Wallace Watson, production test pilot. 


Built-In Serviceability 
Aids Both Pilots and Servicemen 


Dare display includes Micro-Tuner, 


here are many products of high 
quality being manufactured in 
every phase of aircraft communications 
today. Competition is keen, progress is 
fast. It is not enough that the piece of 
equipment functions properly with a 
minimum of maintenance and is sold at 
a reasonable price. One big factor which 
often spells the difference between suc- 
cess and failure of a communications 
manufacturer is the ability to build into 
the equipment that one vital element— 
consideration of the man who services 
it, his time and costs to the customer. 
One of the more successful companies 


VHF Tunable Receiver and 22-channel 


specializing in service-minded produc’ 
is Dayton Aviation Radio and Equip! 
ment Corp. of Dayton, Ohio, knows 
more familiarly as Dare Inc. 
Louis Pitinsky, founder of the com 
pany now in its twelfth year, has hele 
to the creed that a quality product 
which is easy to service would sell rings 
around equipment just as good in per 
formance but more difficult to repair o: 
maintain. Starting as a small service 
operation in 1946, he began his manu 
facturing in 1951 converting surplu: 

military equipment into civilian use. 
(Continued on page 50, 
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transmitter. Special mounts are provide 
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Test your Cross-Country memory 


Can you name this airport ? 


Clue: The Southern textile center it serves lies just 
east of the Blue Ridge Mountains. (Answer below.) 


Now test your aviation-oil memory: Can 
you give two important reasons why Gulf oils 
are better for your engine? 
1. In addition to providing efficient, thorough 
lubrication, Gulf aviation oils help keep engines 
clean—and safe! 
2. Gulf-clean engines can go longer between 
overhauls, because there’s less wear and tear 
on engine parts. 

Choose either new Gulfpride Aviation Oil 


AVIATION PRODUCTS 
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7: safely witha 


Gulf-clean engine | a) Ta via 


Series D, the detergent oil, or Gulf Aircraft 
Engine Oil, the straight mineral oil—both keep 
your engine Gulf-clean and safe. 

The airport is the Greenville, South Carolina 
Municipal Airport, a little over three miles east 
of the city. All runways are paved. The longest 
is 5,395 ft. 

When you land here, we know you'll be 
pleased with the friendly Gulf service and the 
fine Gulf products available. 


Fimnst, MOTOR Ol 


~~ AVIATION 


NAVICOM 


PICTURE OF PROGRESS. Shown side by side are the new transistorized power supply of the 
new Narco Sapphire 1016A and the vibrator type power supply of the original 1016 
equipment. The new, compact design saves 4 lbs in weight, 3 in. in length and greatly 
increases efficiency and reliability, Narco says. The versatile 1016A includes provision for 
Single- and Double-Channel Simplex operation as well as Cross-Channel operation with 
simultaneous Glide Slope selection on the receiver portion. 
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100% Control Airway Comments 
Due This Month 


All users of the nation’s airspace in- 
terested in making comments on the 
proposed Positive Control Airway seg- 
ment of Victor 1510 are urged to sub- 
mit their opinions to the CAB by June 
25. Corporative operators now using 
turbo-prop or planning to use turbo- 
prop or jet aircraft in the early future 
should study closely the CAB Draft 
Release 58-8 (available from the Bu- 
reau of Safety, CAB, Wash. 5, D.C.). 

Briefly, the proposal is to authorize 
the CAA to designate a portion of air- 
space between 20,000 ft and 35,000 ft, 
not over 40 miles wide, as a “positive 
control route segment” within which 
only IFR-plan ATC-controlled aircraft 
(meeting all IFR requirements plus di- 
rect-Center communications capabil- 
ity), would be permitted. This effec- 
tively bans all VFR activities in this 
airspace including the use by ATC- 
controlled aircraft of a VFR-restricted 
clearance to expedite their handling! 

The experiment of one year dura- 
tien is especially designed to seek out, 
tie down and resolve the problems of 
100% control of all enroute traffic in 
any portion of the airways, and with 
particular regard for the apparent ex- 
traordinary inadequacy of “see and be 
seen” VFR separation techniques at 
very high altitudes and the airspeeds 
common to those altitudes. 

Its possible pertinence to applica- 
tion at lower altitudes, while specifi- 
cally excluded by the proposed wording 
“between 20,000 to 35,000 ft,” lies in 
the further comment that “the inclu- 
sion of this requirement ... (IFR 
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capability—Ed. ) . . in this experi- 
ment should not be construed as a 
precedent to éxclude VFR operations 
in future extension of this concept to 
the lower altitudes. Also, note that the 
lower altitude in the proposal is 20,000 
ft, or below the present Continental 
Control Area floor of 24,000 ft. The 
latter was scheduled to be lowered to 
15,000 or 14,000 ft by this spring, and 
could bring the Positive Control seg- 
ment floor down with it if the final 
version of the proposed regulation 
should inadvertently drop or modify 
the 20,000 ft floor. 


This then would bring the relevancy 
of the proposal home immediately to 
those business aircraft operators now 
or very shortly operating pressurized 
or oxygen-equipped high-performance 
aircraft. 


The problem of crossing through 
such a “VFR-prohibited area” or air- 
way would then acquire immediate 
urgency. As presently proposed, any 
trafic wishing to transit such a “posi- 
tive control area” would be asked to 
plan “routing over a VOR station or 
other readily recognizable and precise 
fix. Additionally, to submit the request 
for transit approval as far in advance 
as possible” for obvious separation 
calculations, and provide in the request 
only that operational flight plan infor- 
mation necessary for air traffic sepa- 
ration purposes. Presumably, — this 
would also be subject to IFR separa- 
tion standards, clearances and delays. 


It is expected any such designated 
area or airway segment would be 
clearly indicated on all appropriate 
aeronautical maps and charts for the 
benefit of airspace users seeking to 


such areas. 

The duration of the experiment s 
proposed as one year and V-1510 
(NY-CHI) was picked because thel 
peripheral communications facilities 
(direct pilot-center radio stations at} 
locations near control area boundaries)} 
are especially good for the start of thef 
program, and comparatively heavy hij 
altitude traffic along this route. An dk 
planned improvements along this route} 
will facilitate its extension as the e : 
periment results warrant. | 

Comments by any of the airspace} 
users who are definitely in the catego yf 
of potential or present hi-altitude op; 
erations should not pass over lightly 
the opportunity to assist in the making) 
of this vital regulation. Now is the time 
to submit your comments in duplicatet 
to CAB and an extra carbon for a copy 
to NBAA will enable them to better 
evaluate the wishes of all business avi4 
ation on this subject. a] 


That ATC Man and Public Safety 
by The Air Traffic Control Assn, 
(Abridged) 


Air Traffic Control is basically de 
signed as the guardian of our Federal 
Airways insuring “safe, orderly ané 
expeditious” flow of civil and militar 
air traffic at all times. With more thar 
100,000 aircraft of all types—includi 
military, commercial, business and pr 
vate flying—using the airlanes at th 
same time, this vital role of traff 
safety and regulation is self-evident. 

Even on a perfectly clear day the 
collision potential makes every bus 
airport or terminal area a “dangerov 
intersection.” For those who fly in IF® 
conditions, it is built-in protection 
against mid-air collision. 

The record speaks for itself. Al 
though there have been mid-air col 
lisions, the fact is that during its entire 
20-year history the Air Traffic Contre 
Service has not been responsible for a 
fatal collision between two aircraft op 
erating under instrument weather cop 
ditions! 

Daily headlines that tell of ‘nea 
misses” and mid-air collisions involv 
ing aircraft not operating under ATC 
jurisdiction are grim reminders that 
something is wrong. 

The system is over-taxed and rapidly 
growing obsolescent. Designed for a 
day when there were less than 13,000 
certificated aircraft in the entire coun: 
try, the system is being called upon to 
service almost that many aircraft in any 
given 24-hour period. 

There is today public demand that 
we make the sky safe. 

Congress has seen fit to provide more 
funds. This money is being spent té 
develop an interim system capable ol 
handling today’s traffic loads without! 
sacrificing safety. Beyond this, on ¢ 
Presidential level, is long-range plan 


avoid, as well as to operate, within 
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ag for the design and development 
a complete new system. 

Whatever is being done about it, 
‘re are two constants in Air Traffic 
jntrol that probably will never 
ange: (1) a continuing battle of 
vhnology, (2) it will always be de- 
dent upon the human judgment and 
skill of the men who use it. 


his puts the prime responsibility 
: 


= 


the shoulders of the Air Traffic 
mtroller. The environment in which 
jlives and how well he can and does 
cry out his responsibilities, holds the 
y to public safety. 
ngenuity and resourcefulness, pro- 
sional pride and a willingness to 
sve on the part of operating person- 
have made the ATC system as good 
‘it is today. 
But this “HUMAN element” today 
jbeing strained to its breaking point 
there is growing evidence that the 
ad is becoming too heavy. 
he Controller is continuously con- 
pnted with the spectre of tragedy and 
saster. Day in and day out he is 
aling with human lives, matching 
ill and know-how against the odds 
human error. 
And how costly that error! One mis- 


| occupants, destruction of aircraft 
jd untold damage and lives lost on 
e ground. This is the spectre that 
‘ds to the stress and strain of the 
‘ntroller’s job. 
'Then, there are the growing com- 
jjexities of the job itself. Where once 
‘ontrollers handled a maximum of four 
) six aircraft landings per hour in bad 
eather, today the number is tenfold. 
foeed is another thing; there is little 
me to think; the Controller must act. 
)ntinuously taxing his human endur- 
hee and capabilities to the limit. 
Many ingenious electronic devices 
‘e in the process of development 
ich will compute, relay information, 
ost and store data, signal and ring 
‘arms. But most of them are still in 
pe laboratory. And none of them can 
uink, none of them can apply judg- 
pent. As the new’ machines come into 
eing the Controller will have to de- 
elop proficiency and expertness in 
leir operation. 
' Control work has many _ peculiari- 
es. For one thing normal homelife is 
jisrupted by shift work and irregular 
shedules. In addition, he works a 
traight eight-hour day, and his re- 
ponsibility does not always end with 
ae hands on the clock. 
It wouldn’t do, for example, for a 
fontroller to suddenly get up and go 
ome right in the middle of an ATC 
roblem leaving the aircraft stranded 
a the soup. Nor can he simply turn 
he job over to a relief without briefing 
he next man in all phases of the 
ituation at hand. There must be suf- 
icient overlap and familiarization time 
yetween shift changes to assure safety. 
The Controller accepts this added 
esponsibility as part of his profession. 
t means he must gear his life to a job 
hat is anything but routine. 
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The Controller regards his job as a 
profession—he likes his job and is 
dedicated to it. But he is concerned 
about advancement and his future. 

Air Traffic Control is a highly tech- 
nical profession. He must learn to use 
the tools of his trade with a high de- 
gree of skill and proficiency. These 
tools are so highly specialized that the 
training needed doesn’t give him time 
to be anything else but a good Con- 
troller. 

The result is that many doors are 
closed to Controllers for advancement 
into other administrative fields when 
they reach a certain critical period in 
service age. There simply aren’t many 
supervisory jobs. Approximately only 
10% of the total personnel engaged 
in Air Traffic Control work occupy su- 
pervisory or administrative positions. 

45 to 50 years of age is the maxi- 
mum limit at which a Controller can 
capably perform his tasks without 
jeopardizing public safety. Air Traffic 
Control is a young man’s game. The 
complexities of the system, the tools it 
relies on, demand extreme mental and 
physical capabilities and coordination 
incompatible with middle age. The 
Controller knows this. It is only natu- 
ral that he should be concerned about 
the future when he can no longer per- 
form at the console. 

The present retirement laws which 
govern most Federal employees are in- 
adequate when applied to the status of 
the Air Traffic Controller. The Con- 
troller is a guardian of public safety 
and human life as much as the fire- 
man, the policeman or the FBI agent. 
Although his life personally is not in 
danger, the Controller’s responsibility 
for the lives of others is comparable 
to the law enforcement personnel. This. 
alone, is an accelerating fatigue factor 
recognized in other professions and oc- 
cupations. 


For the Controller there are three 
possibilities: (1) He can hope that his 
physical condition will permit him to 
stay on the job until he reaches the 
age limit required under existing law 
(65; or 30 years service) for full re- 
tirement benefits. (2) He can apply for 
disability retirement if his physical 
condition warrants. (3) He can apply 
for retirement at a younger age (55) 
at a reduced annuity. The latter two 
actions may be required in the interest 
of public safety thus reducing his re- 
tirement income through no fault of 
his own. 

These are not considered equitable 
solutions compatible with public safety 
(i.e., a Controller may hide a disabling 
condition for financial reasons). 

The problem is to find a workable 
solution compatible with public safety, 
the well-being of the personnel in- 
volved and the cost to the nation and 
the aviation industry. 

Toward this goal several approaches 
have been considered. A shorter work 
day and work week designed to pro- 
long the efficient life of the Controller 
is one. But this would not necessarily 
assure that his reaction time and judg- 
ment would not slow down in late 
middle age. It would also require ad- 
ditional personnel. 

It seems more logical to provide a 
replacement program which would 
eliminate personnel from control duties 
at the time when their physical condi- 
tion presents a danger to public safety. 
Obviously, this plan would not be fair 
or equitable if it meant removing per- 
sonnel without making provision for 
their future and to reward them for 
their service. 

The answer is a retirement program 
which makes provision for proper 
timewise replacement of Controllers 
and also their just welfare and future. 

The association urges the public sup- 


be: 


Miniaturization Award 
Aircraft Radio Corporation, of 


Boonton, N. J., received the first an- 
nual Miniaturization Award for its 
success in design and production of 
an automatic direction finder which is 
approximately one-fifth the size and 
one-third the weight of previous equip- 


,. 


ment used as a standard for this air 
navigation purpose. 

The competition was sponsored by 
Miniature Precision Bearings, Inc., of 
Keene, N. H., in the interest of fur- 
thering the concept of miniaturization, 
so important today in aircraft, missiles 
and other fields. 
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Arizona's Governor, former U.S. Senator Ernest McFarland, 
boards Apache commuter express at Sky Harbor for business trip to Nogales, Arizona. 


In a land once left to wind, sun and Apaches, the world’s longest 
inicipal airstrip shimmers in 120-plus heat. A TWA Constellation 
nbers in. A jet bomber, built there, roars off. An American DC-7 
gorges squinting passengers—participants in modern Arizona’s 
panding wonderland of industrial, mining, resort and agricultural 
ogress. 

At Gate 1, Tucson Municipal Airport, three men with brief cases 
ard a tiny, air-conditioned Bonanza, desert-hued in pastel paints. 
iree businessmen. A doctor, a lawyer, an Indian Chief. 

Clock says 2:15. 

The world’s smallest intra-state certificated scheduled airline rams 
‘“commuter express’’ down a fraction of the 15,000-ft. runway ... * 
st bombers, giant airliners, modern factories . . . over the “‘young- 
yscraper”’ skyline of mushrooming Tucson . . . into the 50-degree 
hill” above the 9,000-ft. Santa Catalina Mountains. 

Forty minutes from Tucson takeoff, the Apache Airlines business 
mmuter drops from sunny skies to Sky Harbor Airport, Phoenix, 
ank crossroads of a nation. Minutes later, engine hot, Apache 


Aine in a series on 


commercial aircraft operations ... 
why light acrcraft, 

like all major airlines and 
business fleets, use Champion 
Spark Plugs. Noted aviation 
authority reports on 


APACHE AIRLINES’ 


Desert 
Express 


by 
HERB FISHER 


~ 


International aviation authority, 
veteran test pilot, author 


ngs back toward Tucson—with a sena- 
r, a mayor, a rancher. 


To the southeast, meanwhile—in the 
e-time stronghold of Geronimo, Co- 
ise and Satanta—another Bonanza slips 
rough legendary Apache Pass to Sierra 
sta and historic Fort Huachuca, bloody 
yntier Outpost and modern-day Army 


ache swings by new Tucson tower adjacent new municipal 
trip, world's longest. Tucson Airport Authority celebrates 
Years of Aviation Advancement ($6 million airport improve- 
its) October 18-19 with dedication of complete new airport 
lities and base for 152nd Fighter-Interceptor Squadron of Air 
ional Guard. Tucson Airport Authority forecasts for next 
ade: ‘Best airport in the West for jets."* 


Electronics Proving Grounds. Time from 
Tucson: 20 minutes. Passengers: A colo- 
nel, a scientist, a technician. Freight: The 
usual items requiring special handling or 
immediate delivery—plus a delicate bou- 
quet of roses for a G.I.’s lady friend. 


At the Mexican border, a third Apache 
Airlines commuter rises from Nogales 
International Airport, campsite of Spanish 
conquistadores four centuries ago. Enjoy- 
ing spectacular scenery from the relaxful 
cabin are a mining engineer, Mexican en- 
voy and University of Arizona official... 


Back in Tucson, a wiry Westerner 
sweats over torn-down engines in one of 
Tucson Aviation Company’s many hang- 
ars. Phone jangles. He talks, slips quickly 
from coveralls into Western business garb, 
taxis a fourth desert-hued Apache com- 
muter to Gate 1, makes rapid flight prepa- 
rations. Six businessmen arrive. Then two 
Beech Bonanzas dart over the mountains 
on the same scheduled run. 


The A&E mechanic piloting the extra 
section is “Mr. Bonanza’”’ himself—M. L. 
‘““Babe’’ Clements, quiet, soft-spoken 
owner and president of both Apache Air- 
lines and Tucson Aviation Co., and a state 
CAA Maintenance Inspector. He’s “‘Mr. 
Bonanza” in aviation circles because they 


say he knows more 
about flying and main- 
taining Bonanzas than 
nearly anyone else. 
Some 7,000 of his 
nearly 10,000 hours 
have been in Bonanzas 
—and many times that 
number “under - the- 
hood” in Bonanza en- 
gines and airframes. 


Herb Fisher 


A top mechanic with 
TWA until 1941, Flight Line Superintend- 
ent for Consolidated Vultee during the 
war, Babe started Tucson Aviation in 1946. 
Today it is sales and service center for 
much of the Southwest’s light aircraft, and 
for northern-based aircraft of the Mexican 
government—maintenance to major over- 
haul. TA also provides precision flight 
instruction — classroom and aloft — for 
businessmen and University ROTC units. 
TA flies charter and contract missions— 
Cessnas and Bonanzas under U.S. Forest 
Service contract, for example. In the re- 
mote, pine-covered Catalinas north of 
Tucson, Babe and his men dropped 4,200 
pounds of supplies to firefighters in a 
single day last summer. 


Apache Airlines began just a few 
months ago as a natural outgrowth of 


*: Airlines Né2690 


Apache Airlines moves proudly over ancient Apache trails skirting snow-crowned Santa Rita Mts., rising along Mexican border from fan 
Saguaro cactus forest. Champion-fired Bonanza has automatic rudder control for rough-air comfort; plush cabin is air-conditioned. Pilot: Babe Cleme 


Babe’s commuter and international 
) airline feeder service now carries over 
) 1,000 persons a month !—and he’s planning 
' route expansion to other cities in the 
_ business-booming Grand Canyon State. 


Constant engine-straining takeoffs from 
airstrip elevations as radically varying 
4as 1,100 feet at Phoenix and nearly 5,000 
§ feet at Ft. Huachuca . . . continuous, 
7 engine-burdening, high-RPM ‘‘climbing- 
/ out” at drastically different altitudes—26 
times daily, every day . . . engines heating 
to near-maximum temperatures, cooling 
rapidly, then again heating quickly .. . 
all this, compounded by other operational 
detriments such as Mexican fuels and 
' flight infiltration of fine abrasive sand— 
\ that’s why “Mr. Bonanza” sweats long 
. hours balancing and perfecting his engines 
\ with the very finest products of American 
| engineering. 


“We've had long experience with many 
kinds of aircraft and their vital compo- 
nents in this grueling proving ground,” 
Babe says. ““And you just can’t beat a 
Beech Bonanza fired to life by Champion 
Spark Plugs.” 


Babe has obtained CAA authorization 
for 1,000-hour engine overhauls instead of 
the usual 800—despite Arizona’s wicked 
extremes of heat, elevation and elements! 
Champions have been instrumental in 
making this possible: 


“Though I could get 1,000 hours on 
Champions in Bonanzas easily—I’ve done 
it—I actually replace plugs much sooner,” 
Babe says. ““My mechanics tell me I’m 
crazy, cause the plugs are still practically 
good as new. But the point is—that’s how 
I get peak engine performance right up to 
the 1,000-hour major: minimizing wear by 
keeping vital components new and clean 
all the time . . . reducing engine load and 
vibration by balancing . . . requiring my 
pilots to refrain from the common prac- 
tice of RPM _ overloading despite its 
economy. 


“Since an engine’s life and reliability 
depend so much on the spark plug, we 
must use only the most dependable plug. 
Charles Hoefelmann of General Aviation, 
the Champion distributor here, gives us 
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Night maintenance at Tucson Aviation Co. Upper left, Apache commuter comes in with landing lights on. 


quick service on the very best.”’ 


Spanking this hustling baby airline 
maturity in safety and service perfectic 
with Babe are several “‘old-timers” 
aviation: The four regular and two stan 
by pilots have a galaxy of experience ar 
professional ratings—CAA-certified A& 
mechanics, for example; they have < 
average flying time of 8,000 hours, < 
average age of 39, and all are family me 
with children. Like Babe, they live, ez 
sleep, and breathe aviation... anda 
genuinely proud of the dauntless Apacl 
spirit they’ve ingrained in the character | 
their modern young airline flying ancie’ 
Apache trails. 


R.W.F. ''Bob"’ Schmidt, retiring President, American Assn. 
Airport Executives, and Manager, Tucson Airport Author 
greets Tucson Mayor Don Hummel, in from business trip 
Apache commuter (I/r). Pilot: Charlie Jenkins. 


“Champions in Bonanzas—the perfect combination,"' Bc 
Clements (r) tells Tony Orgain, Champion Representative, ¢ 
Charles Hoefelmann, Champion Distributor (I/r). 


Champion Spark Plug Compé 


port and Congressional enactment of 
an amendment to Public Law 854 or 
other appropriate legislation which 
would: FIRST—Permit all civil em- 
ployees of the Federal Government hav- 
ing completed twenty (20) years of 
Federal service as an active Air Traffic 
Controller to retire voluntarily without 
reduced annuity regardless of age. 
SECOND—Credit all civil employees 
of the Federal Government applying for 
retirement but not eligible under the 
above provisions, with (114) years of 
creditable service toward retirement 
for each (1) year of Federal service 
as an active Air Traffic Controller. 
[ Definition, an active Controller, one 
who is qualified to and engages in the 
actual control of air traffic, or who 
supervises a facility (tower, center, 
etc.) or its control functions. The em- 
phasis on “active” service recognizes 
that the accelerated aging factors cease 
to apply when a Controller is promoted 
or transfers out of actual control work. | 


European Victor Airway 
System Expanded 


Of interest to the increased number 
of business aircraft expected to fly to 
and within Europe this summer will be 
the announcement by The Wilcox 
Electric Company, of the sale to the 
French Government of 10 complete 200 
Watt VOR Stations and appropriate 
operating spares. The units are part of 
a substantial airways modernization 
program throughout France and_ her 
dependencies, and bring to 22 the 
number of Wilcox VOR installations 
in service with the Government of 
France. 


AR C Assists ANG Airborne Electronic 
Maintenance Training 


Air National Guard personnel con- 
cerned with use and maintenance of 
airborne electronic equipment are be- 
ing trained in the field by a mobile unit 
provided by Aircraft Radio Corpora- 
tion, Boonton, New Jersey. 

Homer Bailey, electronics engineer 
at A R C, will conduct the mobile unit 
classes for National Guard pilots and 
signal technicians. 


A 123.0 Item 


The installation of Aero. Advisory 
stations by fixed base operators on 
control airports is spreading rapidly 
throughout the country. The great 
added convenience to their customers 
has paid measurable dividends in at- 
tracting inbound business. 

When a public agency operating 
such an airport provides that service 
in the interests of the flying public 
as well as their tenant fixed base op- 
erators, it merits special commenda- 
tion. Two of the most recent such 
services to open up on 123.0 me is the 
City of Bridgeport at BDR Municipal 
and the City of Nashville at Berry 
Field, BNA. 


New Air-Ground Company Radio 
Interchangeable 12-24 Volts 
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Communications Company (COM- 
CO) announces a new VHE-FM 
FLIGHTCOM two-way radio for air- 
planes and helicopters. The new 
FLIGHTCOM is especially designed 
for private, executive, utility and police 
aircraft needing communications with 
ground VHF-FM mobile systems. 

The FLIGHTCOM is | instantly 
changeable between aircraft having 12 
and 24 yolt battery systems. A com- 
plete package weighs 21 pounds in- 
cluding an ATR type of shock mount, 
control-box with cables, and micro- 
phone. The transmitter has a power 
output of 35 watts in the 25-54 Me 
band and 25 watts in the 144-174 Mc 
band. A new type 400-R receiver is 
used which is easily convertible for 
either broad or narrow band opera- 
tion. The new type 400-7T  trans- 
mitter is FCC type accepted and meets 
the mandatory narrow-band technical 
standards. The new unit is certified 
with Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion for Matching Funds Program. 

The low band (25-54 Mc) model is 
priced at $585.00 and the high band 
(144-174 Mc) at $600.00. Dual fre- 
quency operation adds $30.00 to the 
above prices. The package comes 
standard with a differential noise can- 
celling microphone; however, a head- 
set with boom microphone assembly is 
available for helicopter operation at 
extra charge. 


Aviation Weather Services 


Drastically Curtailed 

In an NBAA bulletin, part of the 
regular service to their membership, 
NBAA last year pointed out that pro-— 
posed cuts in the FY58 weather bu- 
reau budget would mean a dangerously 
low level of this vital aviation service. 
As predicted weather bureau budget 
requests were reviewed and cut by the 
Department of Commerce, the Bureau ~ 
of the Budget, and the Congress. All 
of the funds which were disallowed — 
were to have gone to support aviation 
weather service. 

The first result was permanent staff 
reductions in eighty stations through- 
out the country! 

Station program adjustments in line ~ 
with the above reductions in force — 
typically read—Pilot briefing and — 
general weather assistance available 
only as other duties permit during 16 
hours of the day. Radar is being in- 


stalled but will be operated only as © 


required by forecasts of severe 
weather, since no specialist can be as- 
signed.” : 


Personnel required to implement an — 
improved system of “inflight weather — 


safety service’ at nineteen major ter-— 
minal locations and to establish ‘a new 
flight advisory weather 
(FAWS) Center at Phoenix, Arizona 
were disallowed. 4 

Plans to establish a full time 
weather bureau observing and pilot — 
briefing offices at O’Hare International — 
at Chicago and the Municipal Airport 
at Long Beach, California, were 
dropped. 


Plans to provide observations during : 
daylight hours (but NOT at the air- — 


port) at locations the CAA was moving 
from, were dropped. 

Funds were allowed for only 16 of 
the 46 locations for which end-of-run- 
way “bad weather” equipment was 
requested. 

The funds requested for rental of 
high speed electronic computers 
needed in developing better methods 
of forecasting by numerical processes 
were denied and funds for the person- 
nel necessary to operate and maintain 
newly purchased radar equipment 
were denied. 

NBAA points out that NONE of the 
above programs disallowed last year 
EVEN APPEAR in this year’s budget 
request! In fact, because of lack of 
funding support for their aviation 
weather programs, these will be cut 
further starting this month! 

Area-type aviation forecasts of sig- 
nificant weather will be issued for 
three areas in lieu of the present four 
regional synopsis and 25 area aviation 
forecasts. 

Terminal forecasts will be reduced 
from the present 349 to 250 locations 
and those for which 24-hour forecasts 
are issued, many at critical spots, will 
be reduced from 109 to about 90. 
Winds aloft forecasts will be discon- 
tinued at 11 locations. 

Whereas executive aircraft instru- 

(Continued on page 64) 
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_ 5. FIBERTHIN°— MINIMUM WEIGHT...NON-ABSORBENT...STOWS AWAY COMPACTLY 


Here is an all-weather protective covering that can’t be matched for use in the aircraft field. U.S. Fiberthin is 
a remarkably light protective fabric yet it is far superior in tear strength. Woven of ribbon-like threads of durable 
nylon, coated with viny! or neoprene, this modern covering fabric will not absorb water. It protects against rain, 
snow and sleet...stands up under gale-force winds. Extra light and easy to handle...stows away neatly in your 
plane. Available in a range of colors. U.S. Fiberthin also provides perfect protection for shipping airplane parts 

as shown in the photo of the motor cover above. Ask your supplier for U.S. Fiberthin...or write for information. 


United States Rubber 


Stoughton, Wisconsin 
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SIR VOUL INES OG INT, TO sons 


Be the 

MOST 
PAMPERED 
FLYER 

in the Keys! 


How far can you go to please a guest? Well, look 
how far Jack Tar goes! Marathon Landing Strip 
right across the street (hard surface, 8,000’). 
Use our free phone to cal! for Station Wagon after 
you land. Fishing gear, boat rentals, etc. 125 air 
conditioned rooms. Delightful ocean cabana 
club. “Skyline” Swimming Pool, Cocktail Lounge, 
Restaurant. Write S. S. McInnis, Mgr., for folder 


and rates. 


Gach jay 


in The Keys 
US Hwy No. 1. Marathon Shores, Florida 
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NEW BEECH E-50 


Supercharged, Oxygen 
Less than 20 hours TT 
Couch and Model 18 Chair 
Auxiliary Wind Fuel Tanks 
Super Soundproofing 


No radio—lInstall to Your Preference 


$74,500 straight sale f.a.f. Amarillo. Will 


finance for responsible party. Consider 
Bonanza, 310, Apache trade-in. Write or 
call R. E. Siler, Box 1377, Phone DRake 


2-6724, Amarillo, Texas. 


B.S. Degree. Aero,, Chem., Civil, 
Elec., Mech. & Electronic Eny 
(inc. Radio, TV). 36 mo. B. 
degree in Math., Chem., Physics. 
Prep courses. Demand for grads. 
20 bldgs. Low rate. Earn board. 
G.I. appr. Enter June, Sept., 
Dec., March. Catalog. 268 E. 


DEGREE IN 
Wash. Blvd., Ft. Wayne 2, Ind. 


27 MONTHS Keeping pace with progress. 


INDIANA TECHNICAL COLLEGE 


S| ENGINEERING 


HAVE YOU submitted your com- 
pany’s MISS NBAA candidate for 


1958? Time’s a-flyin’! 


Round Table 
(Continued from page 20) 


he will never get that variety of fuels. 
Campbell: Mr. Smith, do you want to 
say something about this? 

L. C. Smith (Wright Aeronautical Div., 
Curtiss-Wright): Through the years, 
we as well as other engine manufac- 
turers, have worked closely with the 
fuel companies. I think we can say that 
the development of our engines has 
kept pace with the development of 
fuels. As fuels became better, we were 
able to produce better engines. You 
mentioned a new, higher rated fuel. It 
will open up still further possibilities 
as far as ratings of existing engines are 
concerned. But you don’t get something 
for nothing. Use of this fuel in our 
engine has presented certain problems 
which are going to have to be worked 
out before the new fuel can be released 
for even trial operation by an operator 
in the field. 

P. J. Landi (Port of New York Author- 
ity): As you know, we have operated 
helicopters for approximately seven 
years. At first, we experienced an un- 
usual amount of spark plug fouling. 
Fortunately, we have devised an octane 
of our own with the help of Shell Oil 
Co. What we did was to blend our fuel 
... 50% 80 octane and 50% 100 octane. 
We came up with about a 91 octane at 
2.5ce as compared to the normal 91 
octane of 3cc. We found that by using 
this blended fuel it reduced spark plug 
fouling. At first, we Were using an addi- 
tive of TCP. We found later that this 
additive was not serving our purpose, 
so we eliminated it and are sticking 
strictly to our blended fuel. We’re get- 
ting good performance. 


Campbell: For the record, this 3cc 
comment refers to 3cc of lead. 


Haxby: Let me explain the petroleum 
companies’ position on cross blending 
of fuel in the field. We mentioned 
earlier that we have five grades of fuel 
available, one being as low as Ycc of 
lead, the rest being roughly 4cc of lead. 
There is only one way that you know 
what kind of fuel you have in an engine, 
with respect to octane or performance 
number, before it actually goes into use. 
That is by the performance of the F-3 
and the F-4 octane number tests. These 
are done in a petroleum refinery labo- 
ratory on fuel as delivered to a custom- 
er. Although calculations are reason- 
ably good, you cannot be sure what 
octane number you are putting into 
your equipment except by measure- 
ment. we know of cases in military helli- 
copter applications where this was 
tried. It was successful for some time, 
then suddenly failed. After much in- 
vestigation it was found that 80 octane 
fuel had been blended with 91, but it 
was not 80 octane aviation gasoline. 
Our GI’s had blended 80 octane motor 
fuel with 91. They were putting fuel 
into an engine on the basis of a calcu- 
lated performance. They did not meas- 
ure and know what they were using. 
Further, in remote situations there is 
also a problem of cleanliness during 
blending. 


J. L. Rhodes (Atlantic Aviation Corp.); 
We deal with much smaller aircraft, 
aircraft identical in appearance, yet 
some require 80, some 91. Is there any 
plan by the oil industry to get a fuel 
that would cover the 80 and 91 cate- 
gory ... say 100 or 130 octane? 


Foster: No. We are attempting through | 
our dealer organization to alert the field | 
to the problem involved in dual fuel | 
use, for example, in a 1957 vs 1958 Tri- 
Pacer, to make everyone aware of what 
the actual fuel requirements are for 
these airplanes. This is a factor that 
will have to be watched because, frank- 
ly, there have been some cases reported 
of misapplication of fuel. An operator 
has a minimum fuel requirement of 91 
grade, and he gets 80 because the air- 
plane he is flying is a type that the 
dealer has been accustomed to servicing | 
with 80. We’re working with the manu- | 
facturers themselves for distinctive | 
marking of the fuel tanks. We also use |} 
color coding. 


Rhodes: Those things are all well iden- |} 
tified, but they’ll still put 80 in a cap | 
marked 91. 
Foster: We appreciate this point. We're | 
trying to make service people more ob- 
servant, to look before they start pump- 
ing. 

Rhodes: Your bracket is 30 points, for — 
instance between 100 and 130, 115 and 
145. Between 90-96 is 91 octane; be- 
tween 80-87 is 80 octane. Isn’t it pos- 
sible to produce a fuel that would cover — 
the entire category and be suitable? : 
Haxby: I’m sure all of you are aware — 
that 100 is a lean mixture rating and 
130 is a rich mixture rating. The only 
way this is possible is that, for example, 
a 100 grade lean mixture rated fuel, 
automatically takes care of both the 80 
and 91 requirement. In other words, an 
80 octane fuel will not satisfy require- 
ments of 100, but 100 will satisfy re- 
quirements of both 80 and 91. If a 95 
lean mixture fuel is wanted, it can be 
produced. But can it be produced and 
stored throughout the country on an 
economical basis? As a matter of fact, 
one is better off if the engine manu- 
facturer has designed his engine to take 
100 grade fuel than to ask for an addi- 
tional grade. 


Rhodes: I agree with that except in 
this lead bugaboo. When you get into 
these higher fuels you run into lead. In 
that particular case it would be up to 
115 or 135. That just fouls up these 
little engines. 


V. J. Mecea (Aircooled Motors) : What 
is the future of 80 octane fuel? We have 
information from overseas users that 80 
octane is either in short supply or no 
longer available. They must use 91. We 
are told 91 is less expensive than 80. 
This information comes from both 
Europe and South America. Are we 
going to be faced with the same situa- 
tion domestically where eventually 80 
will disappear from the market? 


Foster: The 80 octane aircraft is here 
for a while we feel. If we would drop a 
grade, or if we desired to drop a grade 
domestically, it would probably be the 
91 grade. (Continued on page 56) 
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marching 
forward 
with... 


The aviation industry and RCA have long been 
partners in progress. To this partnership, RCA has 
contributed a wide range of electronic aids that 
have played important roles in bringing aviation 
to its present high level of dependability, comfort 
and safety. A few that have found special applica- 
tion in civil aviation are named here. 


RCA Air Traffic Control Transponder 
(AVQ-60) automatically and instantly 
enables the traffic control radar to 
locate and positively identify aircraft 
within its range. Light in weight and 
compact, it is designed for airline, 
business and military use. 


RCA Weather Avoidance Radar 
(AVQ-50) brings the comfort and time- 
saving features of airborne weather 
radar to aircraft with power and weight 
limitations, such as Aero Commander, 
Twin Bonanza, Beechcraft Super-18. 


Grumman Gulfstream 


RCA Storage Display Tube Indicator 
increases the effectiveness of the dis- 
play by permitting the reading of the 
indicator in broad daylight without 
hood or shielding. 


RCA Weather-Mapping Radar 
(AVQ-10), now used by many of the 
world’s leading airlines, enables the 
pilot to ‘“‘see’”’ and evaluate the weather 
many miles ahead so that he may 
avoid areas of turbulence. This makes 
long and costly detours unnecessary, 
saves time and increases passenger 
comfort. 


RCA Marker Beacon AVR-200 meets 
the demand for lightness, transistor- 
ized design, low power requirement 
and minimum maintenance. Functions 
on DC or AC primary, and actually 
needs less power than any of the three 
lamps it operates. 


Ask for full information with regard to any or all of these items. 


11819 W. OLYMPIC BLVD. 
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Helicopters for Business 


Helicopter Company Reps Compare 
Costs of Copter and Surface 
Transportation for Executive Use 


Even though the hourly direct costs 
of the helicopter are greater than those 
of fixed wing or surface vehicles, ex- 
ecutive copter operations can be used 
profitably carrying persons earning 
$10,000 per year as well as speeding 
up transportation. This is the conclu- 
sion of William H. Madson and 
Lloyd H. Sloan, both of Vertol Aircraft 
Corp. 

In a paper to the Society of Automo- 
tive Engineers, Madson and_ Sloan 
point out that “During the past decade 
the personal transportation require- 
ments of the American businessman 
have taken on an unprecedented sig- 
nificance. . . . Businessmen and _ par- 
ticularly executives have taken to the 
air. The private business airplane has 
established itself in a spectacular 
manner.” 

Progressive businessmen have found 
that with their own airplane they can 
move independently, at speeds com- 
petitive to the airlines’, to nearly all of 
the country’s 7,000 airports and not 
just the 550 cities served by the air- 
lines. 

Even the modern business airplane 
has limitations involving the ground 
transportation from airport to destina- 
tion as well as strict flight patterns. 

The helicopter breaches the gap be- 
tween ground and fixed-wing air trans- 
portation. The transport helicopter has 
evolved from an experimental low- 
capacity vehicle to the executive 
transport helicopter capable of carry- 
ing ten passengers and 1,000 lbs of 
cargo up to 100 miles at block speeds 
in excess of any known commercial 
form of transportation today. 

The authors refer to a paper by 
Peter Masefield, Bristol Aeroplane Co., 
before the Institute of Transport of 
Great Britain. He uses the term “aver- 
age speed between city centers” in- 
stead of “block speed” to show the 
range of superiority. American studies 
have indicated superiority up to 180 
statute miles. 

The tandem rotor configuration has 
made it possible for passengers to 
move about the cabin in flight without 
concern for the resulting center of 
gravity changes. 

Regarding the helicopter in business 
transportation, the question arises as 
to whether the time saved can be ex- 
ploited in view of the operating costs 
of the helicopter compared with those 
of other means of transportation now 
in use. Comparisons between airplane, 
helicopter and surface transportation 
were made over a hypothetical route 
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complex, based on actual locations. 

It was figured that hourly direct 
costs reach a value of $158,340 per 
year for helicopters and $129,020 for 
fixed wing and surface vehicle costs. 
Time consumed annually for the heli- 
copter transportation is only 780 hours 
compared to 1,888 hours for the air- 
plane-surface method. If a wage of $40 
per hour is assumed for the average 
number of passengers (six) an actual 
saving of $15,000 per year can be 
realized, Madson and Sloan estimate. 

“The $40 per hour value represents 
an average passenger salary of about 
$14,000 per year so that the saving of 
$15,000 per year indicates that the heli- 
copter can be used profitably carrying 
people earning $10,000 per year.” 


New Lightweight Hughes Model 
In Production At Calif. Plant 


Production is under way on the first 
Hughes Model 269A helicopters, Rea 
EK. Hopper, vice-pres., Hughes Tool Co. 
Aircraft Div., Culver City, Calif., an- 
nounced. 

The lightweight, two-place, copter 
weighs 890 pounds empty and carries 
a useful load of 660 Ibs. First produc- 
tion models are for the U.S. Army, but 
later models are expected to be avail- 
able to a wide field of industries. 

According to Hughes engineers, the 
aircraft is “radical in its simplicity and 
economy.” Top speed is 90 mph with 
a cruising range of 150 miles. Power- 
plant is a 4-cylinder, air-cooled 180 hp 
Lycoming. 

“Low first cost and minimum oper- 
ating costs have been prime factors in 
our planning,” Hopper said of the ma- 
chine which has been developed with- 
out aid of a military contract. 


Transition From Helicopter To 
Autogyro Flight Achieved By VTO 


Britain’s Fairey Rotodyne accom- 
plished transition from helicopter to 
autogyro flight when it took off from 
White Waltham airfield near Maiden- 
head, Berks, and climbed to 4,000 ft 
as a helicopter. At that altitude the 
power was transferred from the rotor 
to the forward-facing propellers. The 


craft flew in straight and level flight 
with the rotor “free-wheeling.” 

The Rotodyne had made 71 flights 
since its first flight on November 6, 
1957. According to Fairey, the success- 


ful transition puts the Rotodyne ahead 
of any other helicopter or vertical take- 
off aircraft in the world. 

Powerplants are two Napier Eland 
turboprop engines. 


Weather Radar Helicopter Evaluation 


The Radio Corporation of America 
has been awarded a contract by the 
Army for installation of the AVQ-50 
lightweight weather radar system on an 
Army H-21 helicopter, to evaluate po- 
tential use of the radar in the Army’s 
aviation program. 


Djinn Is Certified By CAA 


The tip-jet-rotor Djinn helicopter is 
the first of its type to be certified by 
the CAA. The craft is the second tur- 
bine-powered helicopter to be CAA- 
certified. The other, the Alouette, and 
the Djinn are both Sud _ Aviation 
products. 

The Djinn is two-place with com- 
pressed air from a turbine ducted to 
the tips of the rotor blades. There is no 
tail rotor. Steering is by a rudder in 
the jet stream of the turbine. It is the 
first tip-jet-rotor helicopter to be cer- 
tified anywhere in the world. (See 
Skyways, March 1958, page 14.) 


Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 
Urges Helistop Building Code OK 


Immediate revision of the Los An- 
geles Building Code to include provi- 
sions for rooftop and ground level 
“helistops” within the metropolitan 
area is urged by the Los Angeles, 
Calif., Chamber of Commerce. 

George B. Gose, Chamber president, 
reports receipt of numerous inquiries 
asking what is being done to prepare 
the Los Angeles area for commercial 
and private use of helicopters on a 
large scale. 

“ i 

Because of the versatility, usage and 
acceptability of the helicopter, this 
business is expanding more rapidly 
than any other phase of aviation to- 
day,” Gose said. 

He said many Los Angeles firms are 
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interested in establishing roof top or 
ground helicopter facilities, but it ne- 
cessitates establishing building and 
safety codes first. 

One of the Chamber’s recommenda- 
tions is to clearly mark helicopter 
landing areas to differentiate between 
a “helistop” and a heliport where re- 
fueling and servicing can be performed. 


Laws Needed To Accommodate Copter 
Operations To Benefit Communities 


To Fullest, Says AIA President 
Gen. Orval R. Cook, USAF (Ret.), 


president of the Aircraft Industries 
Assn., told members attending the 14th 
annual forum of the American Heli- 
copter Society that “a nationwide ef- 
fort is needed to educate the public 
and their officials at the state and 
local levels on the peculiar adminis- 
trative and regulatory requirements of 
the helicopter age.” 

Speaking to the largest American 
Helicopter Society gathering ever to 
meet (533 persons were registered), 
General Cook pointed out that it is un- 
realistie to enact regulations which 
prevent the helicopter from operating 
into and out of congested business 
areas, even though all of the safety 
requirements of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board and the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration have been met. 

“Just now, there is an upsurge of in- 
terest at the municipal level in heli- 
ports,” Cook said. 

The AIA president concluded that 
“A uniformly approved set of recom- 
mendations acceptable to manufactur- 
ers, operators, airlines, operators of 
airports and heliports. must be evolved. 
Then every element of the helicopter 
fraternity must get to work at local 
levels to obtain adoption of its recom- 
mendations.” 


Two New Lycoming Copter Engines 

The nation’s first gas turbine de- 
signed specifically for helicopters is the 
T53-L-1 of 825 shp. The T55-L-1 which 
develops 1676 eshp recently completed 
a 50-hour preliminary flight rating 
test. 

The T55 is’ the lightest American 
aircraft engine, 695 lbs, ever to achieve 
1650-plus equivalent shaft horsepower, 
announced Lycoming Div., Avco Mfg. 
Corp. 

The T53 has been flown successfully 
in a twin engine installation in the 


Vertol Model 105, a modified H-21. 


Chicago Helicopter Airways 


Increases Size Of Fleet 

Two Sikorsky S-58C helicopters have 
been added to Chicago Helicopter Air- 
ways’ fleet. Firm has total of five S-58s 
featuring the “Continental” style of two 
six-passenger compartments. 

CHA president, John S. Gleason, 
claims the additional copters will en- 
able the line to “provide additional 
service on present routes as well as 
expand our passenger service to sub- 
urban communities.” 
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THE WORKING ‘COPTER 


ALLIED PRESIDENT, Roy David, checks off flight of one of his Bell helicopters at Tulsa. 


Tulsa Firm Works Its Copters 


From Alaska to South America 


Flying in weather 30 degrees below 
zero, out of minute jungle clearings 
and being “sued” by an Icelandic 
farmer for giving his horse a “bad 
disposition,’ are among the memorable 
experiences of Roy David, president of 
Allied Helicopter Service, Inc., of 
Brown Airport, Tulsa, Okla. 

In its eighth year of operation, Al- 
lied was organized at New Orleans in 
1949, moving to its present site in 


1951. Besides David, there are Osvil 


(Ozzie) York, vice president; Mrs. 
David, — secretary-treasurer: Ralph 
Smith, manager; and Ken Turner, 


chief domestic pilot. 

Using their Bell helicopters, Allied 
has sprayed thousands of acres of tim- 
ber land for control of brush in Okla- 
homa. The firm is anticipating the use 
of the Vertol 44 for lease work in 
Latin America in inaccessible spots 
where heavy equipment and personnel 
must be transplanted. 

The Iceland incident occurred when 
“some of the boys” flew over a coastal 
farm and saw a farmer baling hay with 
a horsedrawn rig. When they were 
ready to leave the country, the fliers 
were told they couldn’t take the heli- 
copters with them because there was a 
claim against them. A long legal docu- 
ment written in Norwegian proved to 
be from the horse owner who com- 
plained that the helicopters had given 
his horse a bad disposition. The farmer 
wanted $150 to improve his own dis- 
position. Settlement was made out of 
court. 

Flying over thick jungle. the heli- 
copters could cover in 45 minutes dis- 
tance that took six days for natives to 
cover by mule and machete, chopping 
their way through. 

They worked for uranium mining 
companies in Alaska. In the sub-zero 
winter weather the motor oil had to 
be heated before flights. Some of the 
pilots joke that the cook got the coffee 
pot and oil pot mixed up on the stove 


and the fliers drank the oil while the 
copter got the coffee. 


Spartan—Canada’s Cinderella Firm 


Spartan Air Services Ltd., of Ottawa, 
is engaged in aerial survey operations 
all over the world. Its fleet of more 
than 50 fixed wing aircraft and heli- 
copters operates out of bases from 
Calgary to Nairobi, Kenya. A wholly 
Canadian-owned company, Spartan of- 
fers a complete exploration, survey and 
pre-engineering service. 

The Ottawa company pioneered high- 
level aerial photography after the War, 
and this coming summer its Mosquito 
35 aircraft will start photographic cov- 
erage for the Canadian gavernment to 
within 500 miles of the North Pole. 
This latest Arctic survey contract cov- 
ers an area of 220,800 square miles, 
the largest survey of its type ever un- 
dertaken in the free world. 

Helicopter operations is a fast grow- 
ing facet of Spartan’s overall service. 
A new $250,000 helicopter plant was 
opened last summer at Ottawa’s Up- 
lands Airport. This plant services not 
only Spartan’s own fleet of 23 Bell 47’s. 
but machines of the RCAF, RCN, De- 
partment of Transport and other com- 
mercial operators. In conjunction with 
this, Spartan gives helicopter pilot and 
engineering courses. 

Spartan crews are also operating Ver- 
tol 42A’s, the civilian version of the 
H-21, along the eastern section of the 
Mid-Canada radar warning line on a 
Canadian government contract. They 
are the first civilly licensed 42A’s in 
North America. 

To offer the variety of services it 
does, Spartan has a fleet of aircraft 
varying between Bell 47 and Vertol 
42A helicopters to Lancaster bombers. 
Mosquito, Anson, Cessna 310, DC3 and 
Canso amphibian fixed wing types. 
Spartan’s staff of 375 employees in- 
cludes experienced conventional and 
helicopter pilots, navigators, camera 
operators, geophysicists, geographers, 
geological and aeronautical engineers. 
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SAFETY DIGEST 


RICHARD W. GROUX, Assistant to Executive Director NBAA 


Compiled and edited from leading air safety publications issued by military, naval, 


airline, government agencies and from private and business pilots’ experiences. 


Some Notes on Ground Effect 


A Phenomenon Of Flying That Happens To 
Every Pilot But Is Little Understood 
Ground Effect Can Be A Lifesaver Or It 
Can Be A Killer, By Maj. Murray Marks, 
Office of Safety, Hq. 8AF 

While ground effect is a flight charac- 
teristic about which most pilots have 
very little knowledge, we experience its 
results every time we are at the con- 
trols of an airplane. When we consider 
that this phenomenon affects the air- 
craft during takeoff and landing, and 
that both these critical areas account 
for the largest number of aircraft acci- 
dents, it is necessary for pilots to ex- 
amine the subject for understanding. 


What Is Ground Effect? 


In part, it is the change in the air- 
flow over the wings and tail when the 
aircraft is in close proximity to the 
ground. This change is caused by the 
ground surface restricting the vertical 
component of the airflow which nor- 
mally flows down from under the wing 
tip, and then around it to the upper 
surface of the wing (wing tip vortex). 
The influence of Ground Effect on wing 
tip vortex is shown in figures 1A and 1B. 

This reduced wing tip vortex results 
in a reduction of “induced drag,” an 
undesirable, unavoidable consequence 
of producing lift. 

Further consideration of the change 
of airflow by ground effect which re- 
strict the vertical component is its in- 
fluence on the “lift vector.” This results 
in the required lift being produced with 
a reduction in the downward deflection 
of the airstream. The downward angle 
is therefore reduced which results in 
less induced drag because the lift vector 
is moved forward, shown in figures A 
and B. 

Also interesting to note is that the 
percentage of wing span in relation to 
the height over the ground has a very 
definite bearing upon the amount of 
reduction of induced drag. Comparing 
two aircraft of different size wing spans 
at the same altitude, the one with the 
larger wing span will have more ground 
effect with a greater reduction of in- 
duced drag. 

For example, an aircraft with a wing 
span of 60 feet starts to round out in 
landing at an altitude of 10 feet. Due 
to ground effect, it experiences a 33.9 
percent reduction of induced drag. 
Compare this with another aircraft 
having a larger wing span of 100 feet 
which starts to round out in landing at 
the same altitude of 10 feet. Ground 
effect causes a 50 percent reduction of 
induced drag. This is an increase of 
16 percent reduction of induced drag. 

Figure C shows the reduction of in- 
duced drag due to ground effect in ref- 
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Figure A 


erence to the height relationship of the 
aircraft with respect to the percent of 
wing span. 

Examination of the influence of 
ground effect involves two separate 
considerations. There are the effects on 
aircraft performance and the effects on 
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aircraft stability and control. 


Performance Effect 


On many occasions pilots have ex- 
perienced a “floating tendency” of the 
aircraft when near the ground, which 
is specially noticeable during the “flare- 
out,” in landing. This is caused by the 


Figure C 


% REDUCTION OF INDUCED DRAG 


reduction of induced drags due to 
ground effect as explained above. 

While “total drag” on an aircraft 
consists of both “induced drag” and 
“parasite drag,” it is the induced drag 
that significantly is affected by ground 
effect. The parasite drag, or barn-door 
effect, which is produced by gear, flaps, 
dirty surfaces and miscellaneous pro- 
tuberances, need not be considered for 
the purpose of this discussion. How- 
ever, in the low speed flight regions, as 
in takeoff and landing, the induced drag 
is by far the largest percentage of the 
total drag. 

It follows then that a reduction of 
induced drag will result in a noticeable 
reduction in the total drag. Under this 
condition the thrust or power required 
to sustain the aircraft in flight is also 
reduced. 


Lift to Drag Ratio 


For example, let’s assume that an 
aircraft with a wing span of 116 feet 
is flying at an altitude out of ground 
effect. With a complete loss of power, 
the pilot attempts to maintain altitude 
and the aircraft decelerates at 8 ft/sec/ 
sec or 144 G. If the induced drag is 75 
percent of the total drag for this re- 
duced flight speed, it will account for 
6 ft/sec/sec of the deceleration. In this 
situation the aircraft has a lift to drag 
ratio of 4 to 1, or L over D of 4. 
Therefore, if the aircraft weighs 100,000 
pounds, the total drag is 25,000 pounds. 

This same aircraft, flying at the same 
airspeed and gross weight, in the 
ground effect at an altitude of 10 feet 
in flareout for landing, would have a 
50 percent reduction in induced drag. 
(Fig. C) For this condition the break- 
down of the total drag is as follows: 


Pounds 

Parasite Drag (same) ....... 6,250 
Induced Drag (50% of 

18,750 lbs.) see 9,375 

Total Dras ane eee Oo 


As the total drag drops from 25,000 
pounds to 15,625 pounds, the power off 
deceleration is only %2 G. Therefore, it 
can be seen that in ground effect, the 
aircraft would be dissipating airspeed 
at 5 ft/sec/sec, only % the rate out of 
ground effect. Excess airspeed takes 
longer to dissipate in ground effect and 
the aircraft therefore has a tendency to 
float in the flareout. 


Lifesaver 


A multi-engine aircraft may experi- 
ence a partial power failure (loss of 1 
or 2 engines) so that flight at altitude 
cannot be maintained. However, due to 
significant decrease in induced drag 
when in ground effect, this same air- 
craft may be able to sustain level flight 
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How to do G days work 


Ina 5-day week 


Top decision-makers in the U.S. 
Armed Forces and their civilian 
counterparts have a common com- 
plaint: there aren’t enough hours in 
any day to accomplish all the things 
they’d like to do; nor enough days in 
any week to go all the places they 
should go. 


That’s why Lockheed built the 
JETSTAR—a 10-passenger “economy 
size” jet transport that can match the 
performance of the big jets at only a 
fraction of their costs. 


In the JETSTAR you can go any place 


in the world in the shortest possible 
time, in fully pressurized and _ air- 
conditioned comfort. The JETSTAR 
cruises at 500 knots, above the 
weather at altitudes up to 45,000 feet. 
What’s more, it’s so amazingly quiet 
(due to aft fuselage mounting of 
engine jet pods) that in-flight group 
discussions can be held in normal 
conversational tones. There are facil- 
ities for desk work and dictation, 
sleeping accommodations for over- 
night flights, toilet and galley. Even 
after transcontinental non-stop 
flights, the JETSTAR delivers its pas- 


sengers to their destination feeling fit 
and ready for work. 


By taking you where you want to 
go, when you want to go, at jet speeds 
—and enabling you to work enroute— 
the JETSTAR can literally help you do 
6 days work in a 5-day week. 


The only aircraft of its kind flying 
today, the JETSTAR has built-in stam- 
ina that assures optimum utilization 
at the lowest dollar cost—a distin- 
guishing characteristic of Lockheed 
military as well as civilian planes for 
a quarter century. 


Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, GEORGIA DIVISION, Marietta, Georgia 


LOCKHEED means leadership 
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when operaung in close proximity to 
the ground or water. This situation has 
been experienced many times and is a 
matter of record. 

This is an emergency procedure and 
would be limited over land by terrain 
features. It is specially useful to know 
when engaged in transoceanic flights. 

In many instances, aircraft, preparing 
to ditch, began to maintain airspeed 
and altitude in level flight when ground 
effect was entered close to the water. 
With power available from the remain- 
ing engines, they continued flight at 
this low altitude and after a period of 
time, sufficient fuel was consumed 
which reduced the gross weight. This 
permitted them to climb to higher and 
safer altitudes, and to safely reach 
destination. 


Killer 


While ground effect in landing re- 
duces induced drag which, in turn, 
reduces the thrust or power required 
for flight, leaving ground effect in take- 
off has an opposite effect. In this case, 
the thrust or power required for flight 
can be increased over that required 
when in ground effect. 

For example, an aircraft, heavily 
loaded, may become airborne because 
ground effect makes the power available 
sufficient to sustain flight. However, 
once ground effect is left, due to the 
increase in induced drag, this power 
may not be enough to maintain flight. 
The aircraft may stall or “mush” back 
into the ground, resulting in an acci- 
dent. 

Importance of rigidly adhering to 
SOP’s cannot be overemphasized. Using 
recommended speed for takeoff will 
preclude premature flight at a critical 
time (loss of engine on T.O.), thus 
nullifying the adverse influence of 
ground effect. This can prevent an air- 
craft accident. 

A final consideration of ground 
effect is its influence on range. In 
ground effect, a maximum lift to drag 
(max L/D) ratio exists at a slower 


true airspeed. Therefore, with loss of 
drag less power is required for flight 
which results in increased range. 

Extending range in this manner 
should be considered only as an emer- 
gency measure and is limited by terrain 
features. 

Stability and Control 

By comparing the downward deflec- 
tion airflows as shown in figures A and 
B, it can be seen that the downwash is 
closer to the tail surfaces in ground 
effect. As ground effect increases, down- 
wash effect of the wing engulfs the tail 
surfaces reducing the load on the tail. 
This results in a downward pitch at the 
nose. 

For example, if the tail is located 
100 feet back of the CG and the down 
load is reduced by 1,000 pounds, then 
the downward pitching moment would 
be 100,000 pounds. To prevent the air- 
craft from pitching into the ground, the 
pilots must exert positive upward 
elevator control to counteract it. 

Aircraft designed with high tails ex- 
perience very little downward pitch 
from ground effect because the tail is 
nearly out of the effective downwash 
of the wing. 


Things to Remember 


The pilot should know the following 
influences of ground effect: 


Ielitcan KILESOUr 

Be She Carp AIAHE VOU AULNE: 

3. Accelerate in ground effect after 
T.O. due to reduction in drag. 

4. Decelerate above ground effect in 
final approach due to greater drag. 

5. Always use recommended speed 
for takeoff. 

6. In ground effect, Max L/D is at 
slower TAS therefore aircraft 
floats. 

7. There is loss of drag and, there- 


fore, increased range when in 
ground effect. 

8. Ground effect causes aircraft to 
pitch into ground and must be 
counteracted by upward elevator 
control. 


9, There is decrease in pull stick 
force as aircraft climbs out of 
ground effect. 

10. There is increase in pull stick 
force as aircraft enters ground 
effect. 

11. Aircraft with larger wing span get 
more ground effect than aircraft 
with smaller wing span at the 
same altitude. 


Safety in Aviation 
Which Approach? Better Locks 


On Hangar Doors, or-—Knowledge? 
John E. Powers, Chief Pilot 
International Business Machines Corp. 

When NBAA asked for my views on 
University of Southern California’s Avi- 
ation Safety Institute, like “Lil Abner’s 
“Red Blooded American Boy,” | agreed 
to volunteer. 

The approach of USC to Aviation 
Safety is knowledge. With Don Teel, 
Manager, Flight Div., United States 
Steel (NBAA Member 2 Chriss Glanks 
supervisor of Flight Training, TWA, 
and many others, | have just completed 
USC’s three-week course and found it 
a challenge ...so much so, | feel that 
we in NBAA should see that at least 
one responsible member of our respec- 
live companies attends the institute. 

The course is a six-day-a-week affair 
for a period of 21 days. Anyone look- 
ing for a three-week vacation in sunny 
Southern California had better avoid 
this Institute like the plague. It’s 
WORK, and normally takes Air Force 
men eight weeks to complete. Plenty 
of information is there, and competent 
instructors disseminate it. But it takes 
an alert mind and the will to learn to 
get the most out of the course... 
a two hour session, 
week. 

Dr. Louis Kaplan, 


and you've lost a 


director, and his 


select group of professors, are masters || 


in their respective fields. The Engineer- 
ing Faculty are all experienced pilots 
and have held positions in the major 

(Continued on page 64) 
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CANADIAN RBEPORT |i) xcc: 


BENDIX RADIO EXECUTIVE CESSNA 310, flown by Division’s chief pilot, Don Grempler, 
is shown at Cartierville Airport on the northern fringe of Montreal where Canadair 
Limited is situated. This aircraft is used in dual role of executive transport and radio 
equipment demonstrator for Bendix equipment, getting maximum utility of the aircraft. 
Bendix Radio Div. of Bendix Aviation Corp. is NBAA member. Division is at Towson, Md. 


Timmins Executive Boardroom 


Timmins Aviation Ltd., announces 
the opening of its executive boardroom 
at Montreal Airport, in the Timmins 
Aviation Building. 

The room, which has been especially 
designed as a meeting place and con- 
ference room for “flying executives,” 
is finished in polished teakwood pan- 
elling and matching leather. The room 
can accommodate meetings or recep- 
tions for 100 persons in comfort. 

Featuring complete bar facilities, as 
well as built in equipment for the 
showing of films or slides, the room is 
particularly attractive for sales con- 
ferences. The Conference Room can be 
rented on a full day or half day basis. 
Full details are available from Tim- 
mins Aviation Ltd., Customer Service 
Dept., Montreal Airport. 


Change in Regulations 


The Department of Transport has 
decreed that student pilots attempting 
either private or commercial pilot li- 
censes will no longer be required to 
demonstrate correct spin recovery tech- 
nique. The change in license require- 
ment was first announced in March of 
this year. 

Explanation offered by the Depart- 
ment for the change was that most 
modern light aircraft are designed to 
be virtually spin-proof. 


Seabee Mods by Leavens Bros. 


For many years the Seabee has 
needed more wing area to help get off 
with heavy loads, improve its flying 
qualities and slow up its glide. A modi- 
fication developed by a U.S. company 
is now fully approved and is being 
done in Canada by Leavens Bros., 
Ltd., of Toronto. It consists of extend- 
ing each wing outboard by about 20 
inches and attaching a wing spill plate 
in lieu of the rounded wing tip. 
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Seabee owners who have had this 
conversion carried out are high in their 
praise of the better performance. With 
this modification, stalling speed of the 
aircraft at max gross weight is de- 
creased 6 mph, while Janding and take- 
off distances are shortened approxi- 
mately 25% and 15% respectively. 
Rate of climb has also gone up by 
20% while cruisé speed remains essen- 
tially unchanged. 

This performance data is based on 
tests of a standard Seabee which is 
not equipped with the new metal blade 
propeller. The addition of metal blades 
on the Hartzell Seabee propeller re- 
sults in further marked improvements 
as reported by owners who now use it. 
With the same power settings, 10 mph 
better cruising speed is obtained, and 
with quicker takeoff with heavier loads. 


Executive Jets For Sale 


Vampire jets, converted into execu- 
tive jet aircraft by Flightways, Inc., 
Westbend, Wisc., are now being of- 
fered for sale at Vancouver’s Interna- 
tional Airport. The first two of the 
total 25 bought by the American firm 
are price tagged at $19,000 and 
$25,000. 

Powered by a single centrifugal flow 
Goblin II engine, the Vampire first saw 
service with the RCAF in 1948. The 
converted Vampires have had all their 
military hardware removed and have 
been given civil registry. They are of- 
fered to fly-it-yourself business execu- 
tives at bargain-basement prices. 


Airfields Needed in Far North 


The far northwest of Canada needs 
more airfields, not highways, according 
to J. J. Byrne, president of Consoli- 
dated Discovery Yellowknife Mines. 
Said the chairman of Canada’s north- 
ernmost gold mine: 

“We hear a great deal these days 


about plans for the Northwest Terri- 
tories, principal of which is an exten- 
sive road-building program to open up 
these vast areas. Our organization has 
had a quarter of a century of experi- 
ence in the area, and it is our opinion 
that a part of the money be used in 
building a number of landing strips in 
strategic areas selected by the geologi- 
cal survey of Canada as being the most 
promising for mining, then build the 
roads to the mines after they are 
found. 


“This is the Air Age, and this means | 


of transportation appeals to the pros- 
pector and developer alike. As an ex- 


ample, our company does not have a | 


road into the mine. In the past, sup- | 


plies were hauled in by tractor during 
the winter months. Now however, all 


freight is being delivered at the mine | 


by Bristol (air) freighter, at competi- 
tive rates. 

“This could be accomplished any- 
where in the Territories 


also have a national defense value.” 
Mr. Byrne made the statement in 
Consolidated’s annual report. 


Business Aircraft Sales Total 


Canadians were the second largest 
purchasers of American-built business 
and utility aircraft in 1957. Total air- 
craft brought into Canada from the 
U.S. in this category was 156. Total 
cost amounted to $2,150,000. 

The five major builders of these air- 
craft were Aero Design & Engineering 
Co., Beech Aircraft Corp., Cessna Air- 
craft Co., Piper Aircraft Corp., and 
Taylorcraft, Inc. Biggest customer for 
the 6,000 pounds-or-less aircraft was 
Argentina. 


Peace River Rescue 


The ice-jammed Peace River of 
northern Alberta necessitated a round- 
the-clock rescue mission for four heli- 


copters and several light aircraft which | 


searched desperately for trappers, In- 


dians and métis trapped by swirling | 


flood waters. 
Many isolated lumber mills situated 


along the Peace were inundated, with | 
aerial rescue the only way out for’ 
workers and their families. Helicopters | 
ranged up and down the river checking | 
at every cabin for muskrat trappers | 


who may have been missed. 
Only a week earlier, in mid-April, 


the Athabasca River flooded causing 
millions of dollars damage to saw mills | 


and timber lands. A Saskatchewan 
Government Airways plane rescued six 


adults and five children stranded by the. 


flood 118 miles south of Uranium City. 


if airfields 
were established. These fields would } 


SGA Pilot Al Colbeck said that wa- 


ters were within six inches of the air- 


strip when he made the last of four 
trips to bring the marooned persons 


out. END 
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OO-LA-LA IN BUSINESS FLYING: 
——_—— 


SAC-Modernized Beech Modern as Sack 


HAUT COUTURE 
UPS PERFORMANCE 
FOR MODEL 18 


You'd scarcely know the girl 
after her transformation down 
in Dallas, Texas—the Paris, 
France, of aeronautical high fash- 
ion. We refer, of course, to the 
Model 18 Beech. 


Ribbons held by Model 23 
(Years) Shirley Wright tie into: 


Wasp Junior engine, over- 


hauled or exchanged. 


Cockpit, with controls, instru- 
Ments —etadlOwmanGuinterlor 
overhauled or converted to the 
owner’s individual needs and 


tastes. 


Propeller, overhauled and 


improved. 


Wheel well door and exhaust 


system, modified as a part of the 


: Conrad Kit conversion for higher 


safety and performance. 


Labor prices for more than 25 


important Twin Beech services 

Ai e ( are listed in our new Flat Rate 

Southwest == irmotive Oo. catalog, proving it pays to go 
LOVE FIELD, DALLAS modern by going to Southwest 


DISTRIBUTION DIVISIONS: KANSAS CITY ¢ DENVER : : mo } 
Airmotive — America’s quality- 


A QUARTER CENTURY OF LEADERSHIP 1958 ee oe 
1932 specialist in Beech airplanes. 
Write Service Sales Manager for 


details and immediate scheduling. 
Circle No. 22 on Reader Service Card 
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By Russ Brinkley, Pres. 


Tracing former flying associates of 
OX5 Club members, has become one of 
the many interesting chores at head- 
quarters. To date, we have probed the 
far corners of the universe to learn 
the address of missing airmen, only to 
learn, as in one case, that the retired 
pilot is living a quiet life in Toledo. 

Ironically, some of the nation’s best 
known airmen of earlier days drop out 
of sight, so far as the general public 
is concerned. One of these is Elliott 
White Springs, the World War I air- 
man, who wrote “Warbirds,” the thrill- 
ing feature which helped launch 
Bernarr MacFadden’s LIBERTY maga- 
zine, more than 30 years ago. The 
versatile Springs now heads one of the 
nation’s most prominent textile estab- 
lishments in Fort Mill, S.C. 

In the Carolinas, too, a gentleman 
farmer, who, as a Navy pilot, won 
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group visited the Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp. plant at Hagerstown, Maryland. 


lasting distinction for his various avia- 
tion activities. Later, as a civilian 
flyer, he earned even greater laurels. 
Today, anyone seeking Al Williams will 
find him enjoying life at his rural home 
near Elizabeth City, N.C. 

Most difficult to find, and the person 
most sought after, was the flying au- 
thor, Cloyd Clevenger. His present ad- 
dress is nearly as long as his flying 
career and boils down to: Care of Cap- 
tain Florencio Reyes, Calle Sando- 
renzo, No. 924, Colonia del Valle, 
Mexico, D.F. A shorter name and ad- 
dress remains the plight of Karl Ort, 
the bearded aviation merchant, whose 
address is still plain York, Pa. 

A famous woman flyer is Phoebe F. 


Omlie, who now operates a hotel and 
restaurant at Lambert, Miss. She and 
Fred Key. of Meridian, led us a merry 
chase as to their whereabouts. Fred is 
one of the famous brothers of endur- 
ance flight fame. No name is better 


known in aviation than Grover Loening, | 


who recently signed on from Key Bis- 
cayne, Fla. Alfalfa cutter PeeWee 
Horstman of New York was discovered 
to be an airline pilot in Kansas City, 
and the flying dentist, Doc Jim Owens, 
surprised everyone when he was found 
at his lifelong address, Asheville, N.C. 
Now we've located Igor Sikorsky at 
Stratford, Conn., to become member 
No. 5000, Gen. Curtis LeMay looks for- 
ward to receiving card No. B-5200. 


' 
| 
| 


more POWeF greater speed 


greater climb less take-off distance 


more room greater comfort 


Yes, the 1958 MARK 20 is the plane you have beent] 
asking for...a really advanced-design four-place 
plane that provides high performance at low cost. 


NEW for ‘58 is the Mark 20 A with a 180 h.p. enginet 
by Lycoming—the famous name of all aircraft engines., 


NEW ... cruise at 180 m.p.h. 
NEW ...climb 1200 feet-a-minute. 


NEW ...more room for every passenger... insuring} 
perfect, relaxed comfort for all. 


NEW ... shock mounted, IFR instrument panel. 


NEW ... accessory equipment hatch. 


Seeing is believing and flying a Mark 20 is the} 
clincher! YOU be the judge...compare and discover 
...the Mark 20 for 1958 is at your distributor now. 
For information write: 


MOONEY AIRCRAFT inc. Kerrville, Texas 
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The Law Behind the Skyways 


by Howard Newcomb Morse, Counsellor at Law. Member of the Bar of the Supreme Court of the USA 


Is a Seaplane Subject to Admiralty 


or Aeronautical Jurisdiction? 


Summer is with us. Water-borne air 
taxi operators are busy on their com- 
muter runs; fish and lumber spotting 
pilots are following the receding ice 
northward, and Skyways feels that 
business operators of amphibious. air- 
craft will find this subject timely. 


In 1921 in the case of Reinhardt vs. 
Newport Flying Service Corporation 
Judge Benjamin N. Cardozo of the 
Court of Appeals of New York estab- 
lished the “duality of purpose” test for 
determining whether a seaplane is sub- 
ject to admiralty or aeronautical juris- 
diction. According to the “duality of 
purpose” test, a seaplane is under ad- 
miralty jurisdiction while on the water 
and within aeronautical jurisdiction 
while in the air. 

Judge Cardozo declared that a sea- 
plane “while in the air, is not subject 
to the admiralty . . . or so at least we 
may assume, because it is not then in 
navigable waters, and navigability is 
the test of admiralty jurisdiction,” but 
that a seaplane “while afloat upon 
waters capable of navigation, is sub- 


A Full Range of Aircraft Services & Conveniences For Both Pilot and Passenger 


LA NEWARK AIR SERVICE 


NEWARK AIRPORT. 
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ject to the admiralty, because location 
and function stamp it as a means of 
water transportation.” 

In 1922, one year after Judge Car- 
dozo’s opinion, the Supreme Court of 
New York (which is inferior to the 
Court of Appeals of New York) in the 
case of People ex rel. Cushing vs. Smith 
did not follow the “duality of purpose” 
test formulated by Judge Cardozo, but 
rather established a new and different 
“primary purpose” test. 

According to the “primary purpose” 
test, a seaplane is subject to aeronau- 
tical rather than admiralty jurisdiction 
because its “primary purpose” is to 
navigate through the air rather than on 
the water. 

The Court stated that: “. .. a sea- 
plane .. . floats. It also flies. It floats 
only for the purposes of harborage and 
of rising. When in actual operation, it 
is in the water but a small fraction of 
the time. After the engine is started, 
the plane is upon the water for from 
50 to 300 yards, when the air becomes 
its habitat. It may go a few miles, or 
hundreds of miles, before resting again 
upon the water.” 

The “primary purose” test formu- 
lated by the Supreme Court of New 


York in 1922 was subscribed to by the 
District Court of the United States for 
the Southern District of New York in 
1939 in two cases: Dollins vs. Pan- 
American Grace Airways, Inc. and 
Noakes vs. Imperial Airways (Ber- 
muda) Ltd. 

The Court in the Bollins case de- 
clared that while a seaplane “‘must ef- 
fect its ascent either from (and like- 
wise its descent upon) water or land, 
its real purpose is to navigate through 
the air, although it may operate on 
the water in a smooth sea, but that is 
purely an auxiliary function.” 

The same Court in the Noakes case 
stated that: “The primary purpose and 
function of the Cavalier (the particular 
seaplane involved) was to travel 
through the air. It was practically in- 
capable of being used as a means of 
transportation on water, although its 
construction enabled it to embark on 
its journey from the sea and to alight 
on the water when it had reached its 
destination, but this was purely inci- 
dental to its flight through the air.” 

The law is thus settled that a sea- 
plane, because of its “primary pur- 
pose,” is subject to aeronautical rather 
than admiralty jurisdiction. END 


NIAIS-SETS THE PACE 


for AIRCRAFT SERVICES 
to Time-Minded Flight Executives! 


Around the clock, Newark Air Service offers the resident or in-transit business pilot 


and executive passenger . 


. a complete, dependable and efficient terminal, 


storage, maintenance and refueling service, with enthusiasm! 


Whether an executive’s conference room is needed, or a part, a quick cup of 


coffee or an engine maintenance job, we serve you with an experienced touch and 


a dash of “northern” hospitality. You'll find too... 


all the super services that 


Newark Airport commands, right at your fingertips. For Manhattan-bound business 


flyers, we think we're a “natural”. Try us! You'll be pleasantly surprised. 


NEWARK. 
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in the business hangar.... 
Se a ae 


g@ PIEDMONT AVIATION, INC., Win- 
ston-Salem, N.C., completed a 100-hr in- 
spection on Management Service’s DC-3. 
Pilot is “Hap” Wilson. 


Miller Equipment Co. flew their 
Bonanza in for Tactair Auto Pilot installa- 
tion. 


Studebaker-Packard Corp.’s DC-3, 
flown by Bill Abram, chief pilot, in 
for 100-hr inspection and landing gear over- 
haul. 

Chrysler Corp.’s DC-3 was in for a 
4,000-hr inspection, short stacks, minor 
cowling and complete heater rework. 

Carrier Corp.’s DC-3 was in for engine 
change and 100-hr inspection. Pilot, Floyd 
Graham. 

Long Mfg. Co.’s Aero Commander in 
for engine repairs and radio work. Pilot is 
Steve Donegan. 

S & W Motor Lines’ D18S had engine 
change and miscellaneous repairs. 

L. A. Marsden’s “J” model Bonanza 

had a Tactair Auto Pilot installation. 
@ PACAERO ENGINEERING CORP., 
Santa Monica Airport, Calif., completed 
misc. work on Avco Mfg. Corp.’s Learstar. 
Bailey Case is chief pilot; Hank Inselman 
is co-pilot. 

Utah Construction’s Learstar was flown 
in for misc. service. Chief pilot is Doug 
Garneau, co-pilot, Jim Wisman. 

Sinclair Refining Co.’s pilot, Hugh 
Wells, brought in their Learstar for flap 
and autopilot repair work. 

Warren Petroleum Corp. had work 

done on their Learstar. Stan Nicola and 
Bill Reif are the pilots. 
m@ VAN’S AIR SERVICE, INC., Winona, 
Minn., gave periodic inspections to the De- 
Kalb Agricultural Assn.’s Aero Commander 
and Navion, plus radio installations. 

The American Legion 680 Aero Com- 
mander received a 100-hr inspection. 

Ray O Vac Co.’s 680 Aero Commander, 
Bill Allen, pilot, received a 100-hr inspec- 
tion. (NBAA member.) 

The J. R. Watkins Co.’s DC-3 and 

Cessna 310 received periodics. (NBAA 
member.) 
@ GREENSBORO-HIGH POINT AIR 
SERVICE, INC., Greensboro, N. C., com- 
pleted work on Apache of television sta- 
tion WJBF of Augusta, Ga., including 100- 
hr inspection, new paint, Air Service 
custom interior, dual Omnis and Wright 
90 channel communication. J. B. Fuqua, 
president, flies the Apache, 

Gardner Enterprises’ D-18 Beechcraft 
was in for radio work. J. M. Gardner is 
pilot. 

H. L. Coble Construction Co.’s Twin 

Bonanza, Roscoe Harris pilot, was in for 
100-hr inspection. 
@ SOUTHWEST AIRMOTIVE CO., 
Love Field, Dallas, Tex., completed a 1,000- 
hr inspection and major overhaul on Ven- 
ezuela Atlantic Refining Co.’s D18S Beech, 
brought in by Pilot Jessie Reese. 

Aeroquip’s Aero Commander 680 was 
in for double engine change and 100-hr in- 
spection. Pilot is Don Westfall. 

Chalmers and Borton’s E18S Beech- 
craft was in for repairs. Pilot is G. I, Jones. 
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m@ NEWARK AIR SERVICE, INC., 
Newark Airport, N.J., gave Engelhard In- 
dustries, Inc.’s Lockheed Lodestar (Dick 
Buehler, Director of Operations, L. J. Van 
Manssart, Chief Pilot) a 100-hr inspection 
and interior refurbishing. 

American Gilsonite Co., Salt Lake City, 
Utah (D. P. Olin, Chief Pilot), Lockheed 
Lodestar underwent a 100-hr inspection. 

Airmar Radio Service, Inc. has new 

operations branch at Newark Air Service, 
Hangar No. 12. 
m@ REMMERT-WERNER, INC.,  in- 
stalled Hartzell three bladed props on Gay- 
lord Container D18S during a 1000-hr 
inspection and overhaul of wings and gas 
tanks. Pilots are E. B. Brown and Bob 
Pierce. 

Pocahontas Coal Co.’s D185 came to 
R-W, Pompano Beach, Fla., for installation 
of speed kit, new interior and other work. 
Bob Amundsen is pilot. 

The Mine Safety Appliances Co. DC3 
had 1,000-hr inspection and overhaul, con- 
trol recovering, interior work, installation 
of Collins 51Z marker receiver, Bendix 
marker receiver, Bendix iron core loops, 
radio overhaul, woodwork refinishing, and 
other rework. M. L. Nicholson is chief pilot. 
@ SPARTAN AIRCRAFT CO., Tulsa, 
Okla., performed general inspection of 
propellers and overhauled the engine ac- 
cessories on Eaton Mfg. Co.’s Beech E18S, 
flown in by Nick Schemensky. 

Mechanical Products’ Lockheed Ven- 
tura had miscellaneous repairs. Arthur 
Knapp is pilot. 

Champion Paper and Fibre Co.’s 
Lockheed Ventura, piloted by R. W. Smith, 
received misc. aircraft, instrument, and 
radio repairs. 

B@ GARRETT CORP.’s AIRESEARCH 
AVIATION SERVICE DIV., Los Angeles 
International Airport, is installing Bendix 
RDR-1B radar, Lear C1S-100 flight sys- 
tem and new type pilots’ chairs on Timken 
Roller Bearing Co.’s B-25. Also making an 
engine change and re-painting exterior in- 
cluding use of Day-Glo rocket red striping 
for easier visual identification in flight. 
Crew consists of George Dipple and Jake 
Kindsvater. 

@ TIMMINS AVIATION LTD., Mont- 
real Airport, Que., Canada, completed 
100-hr inspection, installation of ARC 15 
D Omni, ARC CD1, Course Director and 
DARE 360 channel transceiver on De- 
Havilland Dove of Federal Equipment. 
Pilot is Bill LeSauvage; co-pilot engineer, 
Dave Haines. 

Canada Packers’ Lodestar was in for 
de-icing modifications, modified cowl flap 
installation and inspection. Ted Lawrence 
and Bill Vehey are the pilots. 

Inter-American Minerals’ B-25 was in 
for major servicing and refinishing. 

Noranda Mines Ltd.’s Lodestar had 

400-hr inspection and double engine 
change. Pilot is John Weston; co-pilot, 
Dick Taylor. 
B@ DAN DECKER AIRMOTIVE, Phoe- 
nix, Ariz., completed annual inspection on 
Aero Commander of Producers Cotton Oil 
of Arizona. Lloyd Hendon is pilot. 


SPARE PARTS 
PROBLEM 


In this day of specialists, even spare 
parts come under the heading of spe- 
cialized supplies. Accessory items de- 
signed to meet aviation problems of size 
and weight are difficult to stockpile 
without acquiring an unjustifiably ex- 
pensive inventory. The result is that 
fixed base operators find it better to 
contract with a firm that concerns it- 
self particularly with such a specialized 
inventory. 

Fast growing in this field which in- 
cludes names as Air Associates, Dur- 
ham, Van Dusen, Airwork, etc., is a 
name that has become a by-word with 
busy fixed base operators in the East. 

UNIPAK Aviation Corp. of Long 
Island City, N.Y., has a national dealer 
network with more than 25 aircraft 
service and maintenance shops. 

It is anticipated that eventually more 
than 50 such shops will service their 
customers with factory new or rebuilt 
certified parts under a “call upon” de- 
mand priority system, obviously re- 
ducing considerably “down times” of 
busy business aircraft. 

Also, the firm will exchange certified 
type accessory units or, if preferred, 
overhaul the plane owner’s unit. 

Large business air fleet operators, as 
Union Carbide, U.S. Steel and General 
Electric, who maintain their own 
shops, also find this type of specialized 
parts service an advantage over long 
negotiations with the factories. 


HORTON & HORTON DESIGNS 
PASSENGER FREIGHT CONVERSION 


First of four new DC-6As for Overseas Na- 
tional Airways is inspected by George W. 
Tompkins, left, Overseas president, and 
D. W. Rentzel, Slick Airways president. 
Horton & Horton Custom Works, Inc., Fort 
Worth, Tex., is doing the conversions of the 
planes which arrive with bare freight in- 
teriors and leave with complete passenger 
facilities including stressed baby bassinets 
and crew bunks, The DC-6As are for trans- 
Atlantic trips. 
Circle No. 58 on Reader Service Card 


Arizona Public Service’s D18 Beech 
had tail modification. Pilot is Paul Petris. 
Tovrea Land and Cattle Co.’s D18 
Beech had miscellaneous repairs. Lee 
Schellenberger is pilot. 
Jack Harris Inc.’s Apache had 100-hr 
inspection, 
(Continued on page 50) 
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No matter whether you are flying on or off airways 
in Bakersfield, Bangor, Birmingham, Bergen, Bologna, 
Bangkok, Berne, Brisbane or Bizerte, ARC’s work- 
horse of air navigation aids can be depended upon. 
Some 60,000 transmitters, operating over land and 
sea the world over, act as ready-made sources for 
guidance to pilots of aircraft equipped with ARC’s 
Type 21A ADF. Its reliability under long-continued 
use in the sticky tropics, frozen arctic or sandy 
deserts has earned it a reputation as one of ARC’s 


| we @ ~~ 


most successful contributions to air navigation. Its 
low weight and compactness make dual installations 
practicable even in the light twins. If you are plan- 
ning to modernize your existing radio installation, 
or are about to purchase a new aircraft, we urge you 
to specify ARC’s Type 21A ADF for a long term 
investment in air safety. 

Ask your ARC dealer for a quotation on the Type 
21A ADF and on other ARC equipment listed 
below. 


Dependable Airborne Electronic Equipment Since 1928 


OMNI/LOC RECEIVERS © MINIATURIZED AUTOMATIC DIRECTION FINDERS © COURSE DIRECTORS © LF RECEIVERS AND LOOP DIRECTION FINDERS 

UHF AND VHF RECEIVERS AND TRANSMITTERS (5 TO 360 CHANNELS) © INTERPHONE AMPLIFIERS © HIGH POWERED CABIN AUDIO AMPLIFIERS 

10-CHANNEL ISOLATION AMPLIFIERS ® OMNIRANGE SIGNAL GENERATORS AND STANDARD COURSE CHECKERS © 900-2100 MC SIGNAL GENERATORS 
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DOT 
AIRTRONICS 


THE EAST COAST’S finest 
eg ronautical radio, sales, 
service and custom installation 
facilities. 


CAA approved repair station. Certifi- 
cate No. 3992, Radio Class 1 and 2 
Unlimited. Limited instruments. Lear 
L-2 Automatic Flight Control Systems 
and Lear Arcon Automatic Rudder 
Control Systems. 


Distributors for ARC, Dare, Flight- 
tronics, Lear, Narco, Wright. Service 
and facilities for all manufacturers 
including Collins, Bendix, Sun-Air, 


Wilcox, etc. 
DOT AIRTRONICS 


Zahns Airport, Lindenhurst, N.Y. 
Write for Zahns Airport Guide 
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Built-In Serviceability 
(Continued from page 28) 


During the astronomical growth of 
the company since then, Lou has sur- 
rounded himself with a team of experts, 
all of whom think the same way as a 
result of long years of service experi- 
ence. Vice president is Albert Sherwat; 
chief engineer, Burl Martin; sales man- 


ager, Elliott Polansky; commercial 
sales representative, Henry Reichelt; 
and service manager, O. R. Burnett. 


As the airways and radio congestion 
problem zoomed in the early 1950’s, 
many aircraft owners and _ business 
operators found their communications 
equipment threatened with premature 
obsolescence for reasons of insufficient 
channels. 

Dare’s first and immediately popular 
product was the now well-known Micro- 
Tuner VHF receiver, developed as an 
answer to the sudden and urgent need 
for a dependable auxiliary piece. 
Pitinsky engineered a slip-proof worm- 
gear mechanism that gave pilots 
throughout the nation renewed confi- 
dence in their equipment. The success 
of the MicroTuner enabled Dare to 
double their business in 1954. Since 
then Dare has put a major portion of 
its profits back into development, re- 
search and preparation for future ex- 
pansion. 

During the past few years, their most 
popular product for business plane 
operators is their compact 23-pound, 
360-channel VHE transceiver which 
meets CAA TSO C37 and C38 require- 
ments. 

Of special interest to the small busi- 
ness aircraft pilot-owners is the Dare 
22-channel transmitter which has a full 
coverage from 118.0 to 127.0 megacycles 
and a 3-4 watt power output over the 
entire range. The Dare modulator power 
supply package includes a dynamom- 
eter, filter, components, transmitter 
speech amplifier and modulator. The 
Dare omni converter contains a built-in 
localizer which enables a changeover 
from omni to LOC by a flip of the re- 
ceiver switch. The Dare navigation indi- 
cator is a combination course selector, 
left-right indicator, and to-from indi- 
cator, and is available with glide slope 
presentation. The company offers a com- 
plete catalog of communication and 
navigation systems and is proud of the 
fact that they manufacture everything 
in the catalog. 

Visiting their plant at Troy, it was 
a pleasant experience to sense the atti- 
tude of teamwork and ambition that 
pervades the entire organization from 
their pretty receptionist through the 
engineering, research, manufacturing, 
testing laboratory, down to the stock- 
room in the elaborately equipped ma- 
chine shop in which they make many of 
their own tools. Elliott Polansky  in- 
formed us that much of the testing 
equipment they developed for their own 
use is now being manufactured and 
marketed for use in other plants. 

The high degree of precision insisted 
upon in their products is reflected in the 
clock-like efficiency of the 175 em- 
ployees. Evidence of the confidence 


CONTROLLED ATMOSPHERE room is usee 
in assembling instruments in dust-free a 


that the company is really going places 
is the comparatively large amount of 
space and equipment devoted to futurs 
research and development. 

To assure a product of highest poald 
ble efficiency, Dare’s equipment is p 
through every test imaginable. All int 
coming tubes to be used are aged eight 
hours to assure peak a aa 
when incorporated into Dare sets. 

“We try to be as certain as possibli 
that every outside component measure} 
up to our standards of reliability,’ 
Polansky told us. 

He then showed us how every Dari] 
set is put through a series of below 
zero, 150-degree hot, and vari-speet 
vibration and shaking tests. “It savel] 
us trouble in the long run, because i 
they aren’t perfect now, we will ha 
to perfect them when they are re# 
turned,” he said. 

Transmitting equipment is alignee} 
and tested in several copper-screene? 
cages to control radiation. Completif 
humidity and temperature control ij 
maintained in all vital departmen# 
Further bearing out Dare’s policy 
serviceability is their tremendous my 
serve stock of parts which make replace} 
ment possible in a matter of hours from 
any part of the country. i 

More than seventy major distributo:}} 
round out the sales-service network «jf 
this energetic organization. Buildin}j 
maximum utility equipment with minij| 
mum weight, with very special emphasi 
on serviceability, seems to be the extra 
that have meant success for Dare. |] 
peek at some of the products now unde! 
development indicates that the compan} 
is not! resting on its laurels. Large} 
manufacturers should note that Dari} 
has purchased a five-acre tract next ti 
their building for expansion. +t 


Business Hangar | 
(Continued from page 48) 


@ EXECUTIVE AIRCRAFT SERVICH 
INC., Dallas, Tex., completed: | 

Dow Chemical Co.’s DC-3, piloted Vif 
Russell Purchase, had annual inspection} 
misc. repairs ond installation of radii 
equipment, aileron gap cover, and ne‘ 
cabin carpet and side panels. } 

Kerr-McGee Oil Industries, Inc.‘ 
DC-3 was brought in by Chief Pilot Ket 
Hunter for 8,000-hr inspection and ove} 
haul, and installations of Bendix rada} 
Barber-Colman temperature controls, cont 
plete new electrical system, 200 amp gett 
erator system, and Baggagemaster door. | 

Wm. H. Messick brought his Luscombhi! 
in for annual inspection and mise. repair} 
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Fixed Base Operator Increases Size of Rochester Facility 


+) ne of business aviation’s popular 
headquarters is at the Rochester- 
[onroe County Airport, Rochester, 
|.Y. Adding to its long record of serv- 
e to aviation, Page Airways, Inc., now 
as a new hangar which increases exist- 
ig facilities by 15,000 square feet. 

Founded in the early 1930’s by James 
'. Wilmot, the company took the name 
f its chief instructor, Elmer Page. His- 
sry of the NBAA-member firm reveals 
nat it graduated hundreds of military 
service pilots during World War II 
rom its Lafayette, La., base. During 
lis period the home office engaged in 
1e Civil Pilot Training Program. 

Foreseeing the future in business 
viation, Wilmot, president of Page, and 
is brother Gerald, treasurer and gen- 
ral manager, became distributors for 
eech Aircraft and Collins, Wilcox, 


ARC, Lear, Dare and Wright electronics 
manufacturers. 

The first radar installation in a 
business aircraft was completed by 
Page, and the original engineering and 
installation of radar in Lockheed Lode- 
stars and Venturas was done by the 
firm. In charge of the electronics de- 
partment is Don Ladd. 

Large business aircraft, as the DC-3, 
Martin 404, Lockheed, Twin Beech and 
Viscount, as well as smaller single en- 
gine planes, are taken care of in the 
general maintenance hangars. More 
than 20 mechanics are engaged in con- 
version, inspections, re-licensing and 
allied work. The sheet metal shop, ma- 
chine shop and stock rooms join the 
main hangar. There may be a variety 
of planes being worked on at the same 
time. John Wilmot, third brother in the 


firm, is in charge of this department. 
Besides the new hangar, plans for a 
new pilot and passenger lounge have 
been approved, and construction is to 
start soon. This addition will include 
direct telephone lines to the weather 
bureau and communications for flight 
plans plus a teletype machine for 
weather sequences. A roof top patio is 
under construction for the warm 
weather comfort of waiting crews and 
passengers. Courtesy cars are available 
for visitors. Catering and reservation 
service are part of Page hospitality. 
With a persistent faith in the future 
of business aviation the three Wilmot 
brothers are banking on their experi- 
ence gained in 20 years of service to 
continue a program of expanding serv- 
ice to corporate and private aircraft 
owners and crews. +h 


“‘We Always Boost the FIXED BASE OPERATOR" 


No question about it...the 
fixed base operator is the man 
who keeps private flying air- 
borne. 


As the nation’s largest sup- 
plier of aviation parts and 
accessories, Air Associates 
stocks practically everything 
the fixed base operator needs. 
Our products are always avail- 
able, at prices made possible 
by our volume purchasing. 


SSOCIATES 


A division of Electronic Communications, Inc. 
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Department Store of the Air 


To serve the nation in aviation, there are Air Associates branches at... 


Dallas, Tex. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Glendale, Calif. 


Chicago, Ill. 


Miami, Fla. 
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INSTRUMENTS 
overhaul, recalibration 


RADIO REPAIR & RADAR 
installation, revision to latest standards 


FUEL TANK 
installation and sealing 


ENGINE 
repair, overhaul, testing 


EXTERIOR PAINTING 
for protection, smart style 


AIR FRAME 
repair, overhaul, modification 


POWER SYSTEM 
installation, change, repair 


LANDING GEAR 
testing, repair, modification 


HYDRAULIC & ELECTRICAL 
repair, revision, supplementing 


INTERIOR 
redesigning, styling to any tastes 


COMPLETE MODIFICATION 
from engine to interior 


to schedule your plane for 
complete one-stop Service, 
call, wire or write today. 


Municipal Airport 
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airera it COMPAaNY aviation service division y 
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Tulsa, Oklahoma | 
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LIFE 


(Continued from page 15) 


Recalling that most first-time air- 
orne neophytes, and many starting in- 
rument students, apply “body Eng- 
sh” against the bank, the LIFE indi- 
ator provides a sort of psychological 
udge to lean into the turn and go with 
1e instrument—a pleasant experience. 

Our clearance read via the 114° 
idial of COL VOR to intercept V-16 
ver the water. At 3,000 at Woolf and 
ully intersections, we figured it wasn’t 
ossible to get much weaker signals 
‘om Coyle and Riverhead omnis (52 
od 66 s.m. away at midpoint) to steer 
‘om and work a course computer gad- 
4 on, but the LIFE system wasn’t 
awed one bit, and frequent radar checks 
‘om the Center radar controller con- 
rmed our navigation every inch of the 
ray. Again, the transition from the 
14° of COL to the Victor 16 was sheer 
lelight. We were glad ATC was “look- 
y.” You don’t always feel that way. 
ss Bill Lear says: “Does Radar em- 
arrass you? Try LIFE!” 

As we churned up V-16 at about 230 
‘ue, life was not entirely serene. We 
ere determined to show off our “toy” 
nd checked every conceivable inter- 
2ction without the Center’s request. 
hey weren't idle either. Maybe they 
ere using the occasion (CAVU) to 
eck out a trainee on giving impossible 
equencies to business aircraft because 
ey changed frequencies on us at least 
e times between first contact and the 
me we cancelled IFR past Riverhead. 
ut we fooled them; Lear’s 800-channel 
ansceiver had every possible one. 

We had a little trouble raising the 
enter after overheading RIV to cancel 
r IFR, but an airline crew was cour- 
sous to relay (we were 5 x 5 with him). 
fowever, if the communications were 
‘eak at this point only, the computer 
idn’t know it because we could oper- 
te on IDL VOR even if we couldn't 
ilk to the ATC receiver at Douglaston, 
.1., at our altitude. 

Quite pleased with the computer op- 
ration in enroute problem solving, we 
arned to MacArthur (Islip. L.I.) Field 
or an ILS shot. After clearance for a 
bw approach, we abandoned the full 
sngthy procedure turn technique for a 
horty from almost directly overhead 
ae Middle Comlo. There wasn’t time 
5 do more than keep the Course “bugs” 
‘ined up and the airplane symbol on the 
vlide Slope “bugs” once we departed 
‘he course on the outbound heading. 
whe maneuver could hardly have been 
escribed as comfortable, but darned 
f we didn’t come out quite well lined 
ip for the runway (despite a stiff cross- 
vind) just after passing the middle- 
narker. In an emergency, this would 
ure be the quickest way to get down 
f you couldn’t afford a miss as the 
result of a too short approach! It was 
| surprise that MAC Tower didn’t call 
is on it “in difficulty?” But I guess 
hey see some queer ones in the thou- 
ands of practice approaches they ac- 
ept from every operator in the New 
fork area where practice approaches 
ire virtually taboo. 
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At this point we went to Westchester 
County Airport for a change of scene 
and another practice shot. This time, 
we deliberately placed the Aero Com- 
mander on an intersection with the ILS 
that anyone could see was too close and 
off the heading for a direct turn-on 
manually. I fully expected when we 
engaged the LIFE to the autopilot to 
get a repeat of the violent maneuver 
we had executed earlier at ISP. 

But the system was smarter than the 
human, and it was quite an experience 
to see this electronic “George” sample 
the situation briefly, then deliberately 
turn the airplane away from the local- 
izer course and make a very neat, 
smooth, almost constant bank procedure 
turn to intersect the course properly 
and tie it down well before the Outer 
Marker. I took it off autopilot after first 
overpowering it and placing us in a po- 
sition where the AP was acting to re- 
turn. The moment I hit the disconnect 
button on the wheel, the little “com- 
mand index bug” on the outer perim- 
eter of the NAFLI swung over to lead 
us manually into the proper angle of 
bank and heading to make a smooth 
intercept, and this one was right down 
the painted stripe! 

After being exposed to the facts of 
LIFE, I felt it would be a real com- 
fort for any pilot to have LIFE in the 
cockpit on a rough, dirty instrument 
night. 

Back at Teterboro, we asked Lois 
Henry, publisher of Skyways, to take 
over the controls for the last ILS ap- 
proach. Because of the ease of opera- 
tion made possible with the LIFE 
presentation, she grooved Runway 6. 
There was only one catch to it. As soon 
as the men in the tower heard her voice 
on the radio and realized it was going 
to be a woman driver, the pattern sud- 
denly was too busy for a practice let- 
down, so she had to maintain 1,000 feet 
over the runway on the approach. As 
Lois put it, “That’s LIFE!” +o 
(At press time Bill Lear comments. P. 63) 


Squall Lines—Thunderstorms 
—Tornadoes 


The best advice concerning these— 
is avoidance. Much progress has been 
made in the past few years to make this 
possible. The Severe Weather Warning 
Center at Kansas City, Mo., is now able 
to successfully forecast, detect and track 
about 90% of the severe weather re- 
ported in the continental U.S. 

This information is made available 
to aircraft in flight yia Flash Advisories 
broadcast over CAA INSAC Stations. 
It is also included in scheduled weather 
broadcasts and is given to pilots when 
they contact a station for ATC purposes. 


TWA also broadcasts thunderstorm | 


information from the following loca- 
tions each hour on the hour. 

ABQ—128.9; 6834.5; 5484; 3495.5 

MKC—/29.3; 128.9 

IND—129.3; 128.4; 2896; 5596.5 

It has been requested that these fre- 

quencies be monitored only—avoiding 
requests for information which would 
interfere with normal company com- 
munications. 


| 


As early as 1483, Leonardo Da Vinci, be- 
fore turning his attention to serious 
painting, conceived and sketched sev- 
eral flying devices. This ornithopter de- 
sign is from one of his drawings as it 
might have looked had it been able to fly. 


The “U. S. GROUP” and Aviation 


Ever since flight was practically dem- 
onstrated by the Wright Brothers in 
1903, the related need for ‘aviation 
insurance” became apparent. 

Organized in 1928 to pioneer this 
need, the "U.S. Group”, now grown to 
over 60 member companies with multi- 
billion dollar assets, has continually 
served the aviation market ably and 
well for the last thirty years. 

Whatever your aviation insurance 
needs, be sure you have the lasting 
financial security and many other de- 
pendable benefits of ‘‘U. S. Group” 
insurance. 

Coverage is conveniently arranged 
through your own agent gm 
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UNITED STATES AVIATION UNDERWRITERS 


INCORPORATED 
80 JOHN ST. © NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
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LIGHTWEIGHT, LOW COST, 
27-CHANNEL 


VHF TRANSMITTER 


Do you have all the necessary chan- 
nels? Now you can add 27 crystals 
with the sensational, compact, light- 
weight Narco VTA-3. Weighs only 20 
ounces; flat, pancake design permits 
easy installation. 

Can be attached to your Narco 
Omnigator or Simplexer or operated 
independently with its own power sup- 
ply. Has famous Narco “whistle-stop” 
feature which permits crystal-calibrated 
tuning of any VHF receiver in the air- 
plane to frequency selected. 5-mega- 
cycle spread. 

Standard VTA-3—2 crystals. .only $135 
Deluxe low band—24 crystals... .$299 
118 to 123 mc 
Deluxe high band—24 crystals. . . .$299 
121.5 to 126.7 mc 
Power supply extra. 
Even-tenth frequencies available 
on special order. 
Send for brochure 


NAICO 


National Aeronautical Corporation 
Fort Washington, Pennsylvania 
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YOUR AIRCRAFT 
IS ONLY AS 
GOOD AS ITS 


PILOT 


80% of all corporate aircraft 


owners rely on PEA, specialists 


in supplying skilled pilots. 


Embry @@ Riddle 


AERONAUTICAL Te Feo eC Men peel efor ae 3 


Over the years, again and again, Embry- 
Riddle has proved that the interests of 
Business Flying and Embry-Riddle are one 
and the same. Embry-Riddle business 
pilots, all over the nation, continue to dem- 
onstrate that there is no substitute for 
sound and comprehensive aviation training. 

The two-year Business - Pilot course, 
offered in conjunction with the University 
of Miami, fully qualifies the Embry-Riddle 
graduate for responsible positions in busi- 
ness aviation... both on the ground and 
in the air. 

Embry-Riddle, America’s best-known, 
best-qualified school of aviation, continues 
to produce the nation’s most expert busi- 
ness pilots. 


Your business is Embry-Riddle’s business. 


Embry Riddle 


Aeronautical Institute « Miami, Florida 
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IN THE JULY ISSUE YOU’LL READ 
+ A Pilot’s Report on the Superior Satellite 


PILOTS EMPLOYMENT ASSOCIATES 


Teterboro Airport 1, New Jersey, ATlas 8-9474 
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LUXURIOUS LIVING 
A STEP FROM YOUR PLANE 


AFTER THE FLIGHT 
SPEND A 

GOOD 

NIGHT 


e 150 Air Conditioned & Heated 
Rooms e Radio, T.V., Private 
Bath and Shower in every room 
e All Rooms Soundproofed 
e Entertainment Nightly « Coffee 
Shop e Restaurant e Cocktail 
Lounge e 2 Swimming Pools 
(one Junior size) ¢ Cabana Club 
e Solarium e Beauty Parlor 
e Barber Shop e 24-Hour Hotel 
Service e Ample Free Parking 
Write for Illustrated Brochure & Rate Schedule 


Directly opposite Miami International Airport 


2373 LeJeune Road « Miami, Florida 
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¢ How Business Pilots Train at Embry-Riddle 


Travel Air 


(Continued from page 17) 


pressure, flaps and wheels up. I delib- 
erately pulled up into a steep angle of 
attack, in spite of which my recovery 
was straight ahead with minimum loss 
of altitude. In power stalls there’s an 
excellent warning in the form of a mild 
but steady buffeting which develops at 
5 mph above stall speed. Buffeting also 
occurs just ahead of power off stalls, 

Power, flaps and wheels down, stall 
speed was as low as 55 mph—a fine 
indication that this craft will be an 
outstanding small field airplane. | 
figured that the stall speed “dirty” and 
no power, at our weight, was just about 
68 mph. Travel Air stalls are extremely 
gentle and very easy to handle. Even 
with the wheel all the way back, there’s 
little tendency for either wing to go 
down. If one does, you can bring it 
back up with aileron. | 

At about 5,000 feet, I dived at 200 
mph indicated and found the controls 
exceptionally well balanced. Even in 
high speed turns, I had no feeling o 
insecurity or excessive weight on th 
controls. | 

The manual says 150 mph indica 
is the limit for a gear to drop, but i 
necessary it can be done safely at 200: 
In fact, with hands and feet off the con: 
trols, you can drop the gear at 175 a 
the airplane will pitch up slightly, in- 
stead of down, as I would have ex 
pected. It will then climb until the ‘f 


speed drops to 150, at which point i 
will nose down slightly below level 
until you reach 180, then back up ver 
slowly—still with hands and feet off. 
For my first landing I headed in wit! 
about 13 inches and 100 mph in trim 
I dropped a little flap and found ver 
little change in trim. I flared out just 
over the approach end of the runway 
and touched down at about 70 mph. 
Mason Sheehon, an old Navy buddy 
of mine, of Beech’s military sales team} 
arranged for me to fly with him on 4 
regular delivery pick-up hop non-sto; 
from Pensacola to Wichita. 
Although this was a VFR flight plan, 
the undercast simulated very well con, 
ditions under which many instrumen® 
flights are made. We finally ran out 
from over the undercast at Fort Smit) 
into some turbulence where I received 
the most pleasant surprise of the trip 
There was no tossing around but plenty 
of good, solid directional control—ever} 
without my feet on the rudder. 
Our overall ground speed for the 774 
miles was 194 mph. Got a good check 
on fuel consumption in that we werd 
exactly 3 hours and 5 minutes on th 
two auxiliary tanks which hold a tota) 
of 60 gallons. This works out to jus‘ 
under 20 gallons an hour at about 60% 
power. For a twin-engine aircraft tha 
spells operating economy in capita} 
letters! | 
Quite frankly, I looked for deficien} 
cies in the Travel Air, yet I found noth} 
ing of consequence to criticize. It ap| 
pears that Beech has given busines¢ 
aviation another flying thoroughbred. 


phy 
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KYWAYS 


3 planes flown by company executives 
fully insured with INA’s extra value 


‘The gentleman stepping into this company 
plane is Richard O. Wilson, President of the 
Wilco Machine Works, Inc., of Memphis. 
He flies the plane himself, as do the other 
top executives at Wilco. 


‘The company owns three planes: two late 
model Cessnas and a Piper Apache. All three 
are fully covered by hull and liability insur- 


INSURANCE BY NORTH AMERICA 


ance tailored by Insurance Company of | 
America, the nation’s leading independent 
underwriter of aviation insurance. 


INA can provide you with aviation insur- 
ance to fit your needs; and extra service, with 
20,000 agents and claim service in 102 offices. 

These Extra Values can be yours, nght 
now. Ask your nearby INA agent for details. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 
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Roundtable 


(Continued from page 36) 


Fuel Additives 

Haxby: The majority of this group is 
familiar with the fact that tetraethyl 
lead is added to a fuel as a most eco- 
nomical means of increasing octane or 
performance number to make the great- 
est amount of fuel available at the 
cheapest price to the operator. As tetra- 
ethyl lead is added, it is necessary to 
scavenge the residual lead after com- 
bustion. and various substances such as 
the bromides are used for this purpose. 
This has always led to certain problems 
as deposits in a combustion chamber, 
spark plugs and, in minor cases, in 
other areas of the engine. At present we 
see no relief from the tetraethyl lead- 
bromide situation. As Smith of Wright 
Aero has said, there are other additives 
in the wind. Generally, as each new 
additive is introduced, it often is ac- 
companied by other side effects which 
have to be checked out very carefully. 

You may be interested in a few other 
things that we see as potential fuel ad- 
ditives. The Ethyl company in connec- 
tion with Wright Aero has announced 
an additive called AK33X which is in- 
tended to improve further the perform- 
ance number of fuels. 
G. C. Pomeroy (Swiflite Aircraft) : 
What is the engine manufacturer’s opin- 
ion of using a higher fuel for any rated 
horsepower engine? 
Smith: Our policy on the use of higher 
octane fuel is that you can always go 
higher in octane but never lower. As 
you go to fuels of higher lead content 
you may get into difficulties due to in- 
creased deposits, but as far as engine 
output is concerned, it’s perfectly all 
right to go upwards. 
Foster: The CAA and engine manu- 
facturers recommend and certify pri- 
marily on a given grade. This becomes 
the minimum octane on which the en- 
gine is approved for operation. The 
next alternate grade to use is the next 
higher grade. Nobody ever recommends 
use of lower than minimum grade. 
Pratt & Whitney’s feeling on deposits 
are commensurate with extra difficulties 
experienced with the extra lead which 
may be involved, but they have no ob- 
jections to using the next higher grade. 
Their argument on the CB17 DC6B 
engine against the use of 115 on a con- 
tinuous basis versus the 108 was based 
primarily on this difference in lead. If 
you look at fuel specifications for all 
grades, they are the same with the ex- 
ception that they are colored different- 
ly, there are different amounts of lead 
in them, and they have different octane 
numbers. Every other significant prop- 
erty of the fuels is essentially the same 
from one grade to another. 
E. P. Kovae (Lockheed Aircraft Serv- 
ice): Landi mentioned that TCP has 
some harmful effects on their engine. 
What are they? 
Landi: It wasn’t definitely attributed to 
TCP. It was just our opinion, and it’s 
based on what we found in the valve 
seat areas of our removed cylinders at 
top overhauls. 
Foster: If you have lead fouling of 
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spark plugs, TCP will help you. If you 
have an Inconel. stainless, crossover, 
extensive exhaust system, you might 
get some high temperature corrosion. 
If you have an exhaust turbine blower, 
as on the Stratocruiser, you might also 
get into some deposit problems. Essen- 
tially TCP will help most on plugs. We 
sell it mostly for helicopter operations. 
I’m surprised to hear that you feel that 
you've had some bad side effects from 
its use in your Bells. Most Bell opera- 
tors we know of use it because of addi- 
tional plug life . . . for example, four 
hours without it and 20 hours with it. 
R. L. Anderson (Champion Spark 
Plug) : Something of importance to be 
considered here is the fact that in the 
newer engines that are now going into 
service in the smaller aircraft, the en- 
gine manufacturer has been called upon 
by the aircraft manufacturer to furnish 
more efficient engines of higher horse- 
power and lower weight. The natural 
trend by the engine manufacturer to ac- 
complish this has been toward working 
his cylinders at higher pressure requir- 
ing the higher octane, higher leaded 
fuels. Use of these higher leaded fuels 
in engine types by persons lacking 
background and experience in handling 
T.E.L. has brought on some operational 
difficulties in the field. It’s natural that 
spark plug manufacturers are the first 
to get blamed for the spark plug 
trouble that goes with it. 


There is good evidence to believe the 
engine manufacturers fully recognize 
this basic problem in handling T.E.L. 
The new engines that are being brought 
out for future aircraft are showing 
trends in the direction of having the 
ability to handle lead much better. I 
think it is only a matter of time before 
higher leaded fuels will be taken in 
stride without operating difficulties. 


Campbell: Don’t you think, also, that 
you could isolate the helicopter appli- 
cation from the straight tractor installa- 
tion? We have found that to be so 
ignition-wise. We manufacture the 
magnetos and ignition system for the 
helicopter installations. It is more difh- 
cult for engines to give performance 
that have a straight tractor installation. 
You are confronted with a different 
cooling problem on the helicopter. It 
makes it a little more difficult to per- 
form than it does on some straight in- 
stallations. 


Anderson: [ think as a whole, the heli- 
copter operation has been more severe 
on the engine and the ignition system 
components. It is a vehicle that depends 
strictly upon engine power to fly. Some 
early designs were fighting for adequate 
horsepower with low weight. Some of 
the earlier installations the engines 
operated at an extremely high percent- 
age of their total power. Some of the 
later helicopter installations, because of 
more efficient design of the vehicle it- 
self, are getting engines installed in 
conditions where they are not worked 
at such a high percentage of power. On 
some of these later installations the 
spark plug operating problems are not 
much different from those we find on 
other aircraft. 


Campbell: Cooling has been and i 
being improved, also, and we beliey 
that will help. 

Mecca: I think one of the factors tha 
contributed to this spark plug problen 
is that the helicopter engine, beside 
drawing a big percent of its powe: 
when flying, is also flying short hauls 
brief flights and is operating at loy 
manifold pressure, high speed a larg 
percentage of this time. During warn 
up, it is not uncommon for a helicopte: 
engine to run 3100 rpm at 10 inches 
or less, of manifold pressure. This doe: 
not enhance its oil consumption char 
acteristics by any means. 

Beyond that, the helicopter seldon 
flies at much altitude. It is usually jus 
off the ground. It is never outside the 
dusty area. So, with high speed and lo 
manifold pressure, we have the ab 
normal aspiration of dust, and we finc 
ourselves with a perpetual problem 
It is solved to its present degree b 
redesigning the manifold and by in 
stalling good air filters in the inductio 
system. The next step will be to use the 
18mm rather than the 14mm _ spar 
plug. The 14mm was adequate for thé 
80 octane conventional installation bu’ 
is not yet 100% satisfactory for thd 
helicopter engine. | 


Fouling Characteristics 


Campbell: Let’s go on to fouling char 
acteristics and how to eliminate then 
We still have quite a problem with fou! 
ing, and we feel that back in the igni 
tion system they don’t get as muel 
abuse as the fellow does out on th 
business end of the spark plug. 
Anderson: We fully recognize the nees 
especially in the smaller aircraft fey 
spark plugs of better ability to hand! 
operational variables. Not many year 
ago most flying was done as a hobby} 
The fellow doing the flying was quit 
zealous. He took considerable pride ij 
his knowledge of the aircraft to th 
extent that he was able to do a certai 
amount of overhaul and service on th 
aircraft and engine. This is no longer? 
the case. 


We must realize today that the air 
plane is now accepted as a_faste 
vehicle of transportation. The pilot. 
who fly most of the small aircraft car 
little what makes the thing tick as ¢ 
piece of mechanical equipment. Th 
result is a severe demand upon thi 
engine and equipment manufacture 
We must be able to deliver a piece o} 
equipment that will operate very mucl 
in the same order as a modern auto 
He climbs aboard, starts up and goes 
He should not have to give particula 
attention to this and that to keep it oul 
of trouble. | 


As to spark plugs and their additivé 
fouling, we must be able to give then 
better anti-fouling qualities. Our engi 
neering designs are trending toward 
building plugs of better anti-foulins 
quality. We don’t believe we can as 
sume the responsibility 100% for co 
recting the problem. We think that 


(Continued on page 59) 
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Fan Cools Helicopter Oil 


Heavy Duty Waterless Cleaner 


yht Weight Axial Flow Fan 


ols Helicopter Engine Oil 
‘A special design using light alloy 
stal construction saves 23 percent of 
vious weight of Axial Flow Fan 
th the same external dimensions as 
2 earlier, heavier model. 
Developed by Pesco Products Div., 
g-Warner Corp., the fan is used for 
oling engine oil on several makes of 
licopters. Weight is 17 lbs. It is rated 
(4650 cfm at 7.8 inches w.g. and 6200 
m. It requires 7.3 hp and is driven by 
ciming V-belt from a shaft connection 
the helicopter engine. Rotor tip 


ameter is 14”. 
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sposable Galley Bag 

Porta-sink, a waterproof, flameproof 
g, is a new development to be used 
hold galley refuse accumulated in 
ght. It is an easily disposable one- 
p container that eliminates the need 
r receptacle clean-up at destination. 
ie bag’s ability to hold liquids for long 
riods of time makes it popular for 
posit of paper cups, milk cartons and 
ner beverage containers without first 
ypping to empty them in another 
ceptacle. 

The bag has two strong plastic han- 
es, making it convenient to carry or 


ng in an aircraft galley. 
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Lycoming 6-Cylinder Engine 
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Amplifying Speaker 


A new transistorized amplifying 
speaker with 10-watt output is designed 
to be used as an output speaker in 
aircraft for one or more receivers or 
intercoms. Frequency response is se- 
lectable with an external switch, pro- 
viding either voice communication 
frequencies or full broadcast response. 

Unit weighs 22 ounces complete, and 
requires 234” deep by 5” maximum 
diameter. No shockmounting is re- 


quired. 
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Lycoming 6-Cylinder Engine 
Lycoming Div., AVCO Mfg. Corp., 
announces new 6-cylinder direct drive 
engine for business aircraft. This 
Model develops 250 hp, weighs 396 lbs. 
(Model 0-540-A1A). It received CAA 
Cert. No. 295. It measures 25.81 inches 
in height, 33.37 inches in width, and 
37.22 inches in length. Uses min. 91/ 
96 octane fuel and features dynafocal 


mounting. 
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Synthetic-rubber Adhesive Resists 
Attack From Aircraft Fuels 


Pratt & Whitney Aircraft engineers 
have found that using modern adhe- 
sives for assembling the seal to water 
injection regulator supports instead of 
pinching seal into the seat results in 


‘ 
Adhesive Resists Aircraft Fuels 


Stenorette for Airborne Exec 


improved seating characteristics. 

By use of an adhesive which resists 
attack from aircraft fuels of every type, 
P&W produces a tight, long-lasting 
bond between the seal and the dia- 
phragm support of water injection 
regulators for double Wasp and Wasp 
Major engines. 
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Stenorette for Airborne Executives 


The compact magnetic dictating and 
transcribing machine is one of the fea- 
tures in this business plane. This port- 
able machine offers 30 minutes of dic- 
tation in each reel of reusable tape, 
automatic review, automatic erase and 
correction, as well as remote control 
operation through _ flick-of-the-thumb 


microphone control. 
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Heavy Duty Waterless Cleaner 

Those charged with housekeeping 
and maintenance operations can now 
use but one product for cleaning. 
Stratogel is a waterless concentrated 
paste-cream cleaner—quickly and eas- 
ily applied with damp cloth or sponge. 
It is used to remove oil, grease, scum 
and other soils from unpainted and 
painted metals, painted and varnished 
wood, glass, plastic, linoleum, tile, 
porcelain, as well as many other sub- 
stances, including engines and leather 
furniture. 
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Maintenance Bulletin 


These maintenance notes are compiled and edited from recent CAA air carrier main- 
tenance branch, general aviation maintenance summaries and business aircraft oper- 
ator reports. and are mailed to all NBAA members as part of their membership service. 


AERO COMMANDER 


Model 560—Carburetor Heat Valve 
Arm to Shaft Pin P/N-5610139-1—Re- 
taining pin “worked” free of connec- 
tion, making application of carburetor 
heat impossible. 

Model 560A—Propeller Governor 
Pulley Bracket—Inspection disclosed 
cracks in pulley bracket, mounted on 
forward side of firewall. Cracks were 
occurring in area of bolt holes. 

Gear-Retract Cylinder Support Plate 
P/N-371009-3—Difficulty encountered 
on attempt to retract gear. Investigation 
disclosed part failed, resulting from 
crack extending through retreat cylin- 
der attachment hole. 

Model 680—Flap Actuating Cylinder 
Seal P/N 2026—Flap actuating cylin- 
der seal retaining snap ring became dis- 
engaged, resulting in loss of hydraulic 
fluid. 

Lower Link Assembly (Nose Wheel 
Extension Mechanism )—Failure of link 
occurred. Suggest inspecting mecha- 
nism for progressive condition brought 
about by towing operations. 

Accessory Housing Cover Assembly 
P/N-68440—Subject part was found 
cracked. Crack emanates in proximity 
of mounting stud boss adjacent to 
raised starter mounting flange. 

R & L Inboard Flap Sections—In- 
spection disclosed cracks appearing. 
Loose rivets were observed in both in- 
board and outboard flap sections. 

Fuel Line to Primer Solenoid—Fuel 
line from fuel pressure gauge line 
failed. Probable cause was vibration, 
inasmuch as line was not supported be- 
tween firewall and primer solenoid. 


BEECHCRAFT 


Model D18S—Fuel Line—Difhiculty 
encountered in maintaining proper fuel 
pressure. Inspection disclosed pin holes 
in line in area extending under left 
battery support where cabin heat duct 
and left rear fuel line runs parallel. 

Model E18S—Carburetor Hot Air 
Ducts—Reports indicate accelerated 
wear of hot air ducts occurring where 
they connect with stainless steel heater 
jacket adapter. 

Oil Pressure Line—Upon checking 
for source of leak. oil pressure gauge 
line extending from engine to firewall 
was found chafed through. In this par- 
ticular case the subject line had been 
routed close to a parallel line, resulting 
in them making contact. 

Model D18—Doubler—Right and 
left Outer Wing Rear Spar—Doubler 
located on aft side of rear spar of the 
outer wing panel was found cracked at 
the cutout for the aileron control rod. 

Landing Gear—While lowering the 
gear for landing, a loud thump was 
heard by the flight crew. Gear indicated 
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normal extension and landing was made 
without incident. Inspection disclosed: 
landing gear shaft drive gear was 
warped, clutch keys were worn and the 
dynamic brake relay contacts were 
burned. All defective parts were re- 
placed. 

Model 35—Nose Gear Retract—Link 
End “Heim HM5’—Part failed in 
threaded area flush with outside end of 
jam nut. Examination of failed part 
revealed progressive condition prior to 
complete failure. The failed part was of 
the hollow type, contrary to Beech Serv- 
ice Letter No. 35-11, dated September 
19, 1947, which recommends replace- 
ment with the solid type HM-5S part. 

Model D35—Elevator Tag Bungee 
Spring P/N-35-524381—Subject part 
failed at forward position where end 
loop of spring connects to attaching 
clip. 

Model F35—Auxiliary Fuel Wing 
Tanks (Outboard)—Fuel tank was 
empty of fuel; gauge indicated one- 
half full. Investigation disclosed fuel 
cell collapsed against fuel gauge trans- 
mitter floats, holding them in center of 
their normal travel. 

Model B50—Elevator Ribs P/N 
61000-152 and’ 610000-138—Report in- 
dicates finding elevator ribs at stations 
24.000 and 37.375 cracked. In addition, 
cracks were observed in the trim tab 
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ar. 
Model C50—Nose Gear Well Doors 
—Unusual noises inside nose wheel 
well doors prompted drilling hole to 
ascertain the source. This resulted in a 
quantity of water being drained through 
drilled hole. 

Model E18—Elevator Control Horn 
—The subject part where attached to 
control column torque tube under cabin 
floor was found cracked in area of both 
taper pin holes. 

Spring-Elevator Down P/N-414-187- 
003—Spring failed in area adjacent to 
first coil. 

Cowling Assembly (Engine Inner) 
P/N-414-185911-61—On inspection, the 
top area of subject assembly in prox- 
imity of “Adel” clamp, was found 
cracked. 


Model B35—Front Engine Support 
Assembly P/N-35-910275—Removal of 
assembly disclosed severe cracking in 
support. 

Cowling Support Rod, P/N-35-910108 
—Difficulty was encountered when cowl- 
ing support rod contacted the battery 
relay terminal. Investigation disclosed 
that the rubber boot on the relay was 
not in place. 

Front Engine Support Assembly P/N- 
35-910275—On removal of cold air in- 
let duct assembly, P/N-35-550502, it 
showed that lower flanged edge of the 
duct had chafed through rivet heads 
attaching plate to adjacent structure. 


Further, the flanged edge in questioy 
had chafed approximately halfwa 
through the plate thickness. 

Model B50—Elevator Trailing Edgy 
Beam P/N-50-610000-94—In_ two i 
stances cracks were observed in thy 
flange bend radius of the subject par 

Model D50—“Pesco” Fuel Pump 
Difficulty was encountered in contro 
ling fuel pressure. Inspection disclose¢ 
brass retaining nut backed off pressury 
relief side of rubber diaphragm. 


CESSNA 


Model 170A—Rear Spar (elevator| 
—Inspection disclosed damage to a 
part, apparently caused by excessiv 
vibration of No. 2 rib (left elevator 
and rear spar. 

Model 172—Landing Gear Sprinj 
Attach Bolt P/N-0541153—Inspectiow 
disclosed movement in_ left landing 
gear. Inspection disclosed subject bo 
crystallized and failed in thread are 
flush with nut. 

Starter Switch (Delco Remy )—P/N\ 
1909305—On removal of the startet 
switch, a crack was observed in thy 
switch housing. In the event of comb 
plete failure, the lead from the battery 
solenoid would be free to move in thf 
engine compartment. 

Propeller Oil Control Valve—T* 
8-32 screw (AN500A Series) backe# 
out of part, entering carburetor air 2 
take. 

Models 172, 182—Attach Screw\ 
(Fuel Tank )—Fuel was observed lea 
ing from wing panels on both wing) 
Inspection disclosed fuel gauges wert 
loose where they mount on the fue 
tank. | 

Models 180, 182, 182A—Filter-Caz 
buretor Intake Air has oo 


Failure of inner screen has occurred a 
the aft folds. Should this occur, ther} 
is possibility of portions being sucke 
into engine induction system. 
Model 180—Piston Pin P/N-53084\ 
—The aluminum plugs (2 each) in thi 
ends of all six pins worked outward tq 
ward cylinder wall, resulting in plu! 
ends being mushroomed. Condition cat 
usually be identified by visual inspectio} 
of cylinders along an area where pil 
operates against cylinder wall. Insped 
cylinder barrels externally at base o 
cooling fins for evidence of burnt painj 
and rust in area about % inch wid| 
and length of piston travel. If this con) 
dition is observed, the above difficult} 
probably exists. 
Bulkhead Assembly Front Sectio 
Tunnel Left P/N-0791300-5—Subje 
assembly was cracking in area wher} 
rudder pedal bulkhead attaches. 
Stringer-Engine Mount Lower P/ 
0713006—The part was found cracked 
Cracks extended through the two rive: 
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les in bottom of channel and in radius 
both sides of firewall end. 
Model 182—Sump Assembly—Oil— 
1 sump drain plug failed, resulting 
ym crack in weld area. Condition was 
gravated by throttle arm. striking 
ain plug. 
Door Hinge Rivets (Lower) P/N- 
11579-5—Three rivets which attach 
or hinge to door flange pulled out. 
Model 310—Nose Bulkhead P/N- 
13140-5—Cracks developed in bulk- 
ad forward of nose gear at station 
». 02.06. 
Landing Gear Scissor Link Assembly 
enter tie)—Difficulty was encountered 
landing roll, attributed to disengage- 
mnt of landing gear torque scissor 
ks on the right landing gear. Investi- 
tion disclosed that standard AN-960-5 
sher had been installed under the 
t, which couples the links at the cen- 
> tie. Manufacturer recommends the 
2 of two AN-960-7161 washers. 
Pilot's Seat—Aft stop assembly 
led, permitting seat and occupant to 
de into rear of cabin. Inspection dis- 
sed that the flange of stationary seat 
¢mber bent outward, thus making the 
1p lug ineffective. 
Models 170, 172, and 182—Instru- 
nt Panel—The instrument panel re- 
ning nuts were found loose; some 
d backed off completely. Operators 
sort installing lock washers under 
ts to correct condition. 
Model 170A—Elevator Cable P/N- 
10105-4—Inspection disclosed cable 
ying at pulley under floor assembly 
station 44.0. 

odels 170B, 172, 180, 180A, 182 
re 2705. to Fuselage Fairing— 
e extreme aft screw which secures 

aft wing butt to fuselage fairing is 
afing on the right and left flap upper 
‘face when the flaps are in the “up” 
sition. Operators report correcting 
s condition by replacing the original 
azier head type screw with the 
inter-sunk type. 
Line-Oil Pressure-P/ N-0-500106-26— 
pper tubing located right rear side 
engine, near firewall, failed in por- 
n contained in the expansion loop. 
Model 182—Throttle Arm—The new 
»e throttle arm worked off throttle 
ift, permitting carburetor butterfly 
ve to close, resulting in forced land- 


Model 310—Propeller Anti-Icer Flex 
ves—Excessive alcohol loss was ob- 
ved during testing of propeller anti- 
r system. Inspection disclosed 
kage in flex lines in each nacelle. 
rther inspection revealed the flexible 
ohol carrying lines which extend 
ng the exhaust stack had been heated 
a point where they had become hard 
1 deteriorated. 


(Editor’s Note: Because of the length 
the Maintenance Bulletin only a por- 
n of the material is presented here. 
xt month’s issue will continue this 
ormative report. Heavy multi-engine 
siness aircraft will be emphasized. 
e complete bulletins have been, and 
ularly are, provided all National 
siness Aircraft Association mem- 


s.) END 
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Round Table 


(Continued from page 56) 


in the design of the engine to get proper 
distribution of T.E.L. so that correct 
proportional combustion materials are 
in the cylinder at the time we fire it 
with the spark plug. I think there needs 
to be a combined effort to get the com- 
plete job done of eliminating spark 
plug fouling. 

Campbell: [’m sure that most of you 
know that there is a very close liaison 
between the oil companies, the spark 
plug and the ignition manufacturers. 
We are constantly working together 
with these people to see what can be 
done. 

J. M. Church (AC Spark Plug): In 
developing any new type spark plug, 
we certainly must work closer than we 
ever have with the engine manufacturer 
and the fuel producers. In our new air- 
craft spark plug testing equipment we 
are using aviation fuel to secure the 
effects of fuels on heat ranges of spark 
plugs and also to determine any rela- 
tionship between fuels and gap erosion 
rates. 

We have three new approaches to 
spark plug anti-fouling characteristics. 
One is the new 273 spark plug, a hotter 
plug, which we have been working on 
with WAD (Wright Aeronautical Divi- 
sion) for the 1820-84 engine. We’ve 
also been working with Franklin Air- 
cooled on a new platinum electrode 
spark plug and have developed a new 
double radius massive type electrode 
with anti-fouling characteristics for 
general usage. Maybe Jim Shimek 
would like to add some comments on 
spark plug fouling. 

J. M. Shimek (4.C. Spark Plug) : Cer- 
tainly all three of these physical de- 
signs have helped the situation as far 
as fouling is concerned. Proper heat 
range and adequate scavenging areas 
are primary in the design of anti-foul- 
ing spark plugs. In addition to prob- 
lems associated with the business end 
of design, we have found that there is a 
definite correlation between barrel de- 
sign and plug fouling. We made quite 
a study of plug fouling in light twins 
and out of a group of 28 sets of plugs 
that were removed at low time due to 
fouling, 60% of those were fouled due 
to shortage by dampness in the insula- 
tor well. That is why we developed and 
have emphasized the 34-20 barrel plug 
type for use in the light twins. Of 
course, when light twins were flown in 
good weather only, barrel moisture was 
no problem. Now that they are flown 
in all types of weather, we find that 
water in the barrel well and resulting 
flashover is a major contributor to plug 
fouling. In tests where we ran one en- 
gine with 34-20 plugs and the other 
engine with %%-24 plugs there was no 
comparison of performance. I would 
say that by going to 34-20 harness and 
plugs that the twins will eliminate 70% 
fouling. What do you think, “Doc”? 

Anderson: [| certainly support that 
100%. Progress has been slow in get- 
ting the small engine manufacturers 
interested in going ahead with the 34-20 
“All-Weather” plug. This is probably 


because of lack of experience and 
knowledge of the plug’s ability to do a 
better job in the field. It has been fully 
accepted by the airlines. We believe 
here is a benefit the small aircraft en- 
gines can inherit from the experience 
on the larger engines. 

Now that small twins are being in- 
strumented completely and are required 
to accept the same weather conditions 
that the airliners go through, they are 
faced with the same severity of operat- 
ing conditions. The 34-20 “All-Weather” 
plug is certainly a step in the right 
direction in getting the protection re- 
quired to combat and accept the more 
adverse weather operations that they 
are flying in today. I think the trend is 
already started and future progress will 
be more rapid. 

Campbell: Mr. Fisher, have you any 
comment or statement? 

B. C. Fisher (Neutronic Development 
Co.) : Mr. Smith, on the additional lead 
on the engine tests, have you found any 
lack of power, any drop in performance, 
using the higher leaded content fuel 
without resetting ? 

Smith: No, none whatsoever. 

Fisher: | might mention something on 
fouling. Excess heat will cause fouling 
in the nose of any spark plug. If that 
can be prevented, we will have no 
trouble. 

Campbell: There is a_ tremendous 
amount of work going on constantly to 
try to get a one run spark plug so that 
we can go from one operating period 
to another without having to remove it. 
The operators, of course, have a sched- 
ule to make, so you can’t hate them for 
pulling the equipment off the engine. 
They take the oil, spark plug lead and 
the spark plug at one grab and will 
worry about which was the offender 
later. That hurts our pride a little bit. 
Each of the manufacturers of the com- 
ponents hates to see his equipment 
removed unnecessarily. But, we also can 
appreciate what the operator is up 
against, and he isn’t going to sit around 
all day to determine what is wrong. 
Kovac: [t will certainly be appreciated 
by the users. I thought it might be 
apropos to mention the work that has 
been done with thermocouples to meas- 
ure the cove temperatures to determine 
the spark plug that an engine require 
for good operation. Where these small 
engines are experiencing an excessive 
amount of fouling, this type of work 
might be done to determine whether the 
plugs that they are using are of the 
proper heat range. Fouling can result 
from low power operation. Also, we can 
have fouling, as mentioned, from high 
power operation. The correct spark 
plug should be selected for each specific 
engine under operating conditions. 

(Editor’s Note: The importance and 
keen interest shown by the numerous 
facets of the aviation industry in this 
vital Round Table topic of spark plug 
and ignition operational characteristics 
by so many leaders warrants our carry- 
ing it over. Read the balance of im- 
portant phases in next month’s issue: 
Heat Ranges, Detonation, Valve and 
Piston Burning, Ignition Harnesses and 
Leads, etc.) +t, 
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SKYMART 


the Market Place for Aircraft Parts, Equipment, and Services 


ere 


SYR OTIVE 


STORY 


INSTALLATIONS 


Sf kamolive 


O’HARE FIELD CHICAGO 


Alrcraft Division 


AIRMAR RADIO SERVICE, INC. 


NOW 


BUILDING A FIRST CLASS SHOP AT 


HANGAR +12 
NEWARK AIRPORT 
NEWARK, N. J. 
MArket 2-0782 


Concenieh 


Propeller Repair Service 
for your airplane 
Specializing in Light Single 
and Multi-engine Aircraft 
PIPER APACHE PIPER COMANCHE 


NAVION GRUMMAN CONVERSIONS 
TWIN NAVION CESSNA 180--182 
ROYAL GULL CESSNA 310 


BEECH BONANZA _ BEECH TRAVEL AIR 
TWIN BONANZA AERO COMMANDER 
DISTRIBUTOR OF 
HARTZELL PROPELLERS & PARTS 


Woodward Governor Service 
Blade Deice Boots Installed 


Service Hangar on 
Lancaster Municipal Airport 
Approved Propeller Repair Station 3528 
Sensenich Corp. ¢ Box 1168, Lancaster, Pa. 
© © © © © Phone: LOwell 9-0435 © ee ee 


SERVING THE INDUSTRY, 


Advertising Rates 
Skymart Section 


$17.00 per column inch for one to five 
issues, $16.00 per column inch for six 
to eleven issues, $14.00 per column 
inch for 12 issues on contract basis. 
Contract rates for space units up to 
full page, for classified type advertis- 
ing, available on request. Unless other- 
wise specified all classified advertising 
accepted with the understanding that 
it will be placed in the first issue clos- 
ing after receipt of order. Classified 
forms close 20th of month preceding 
date of issue. 


Full particulars on request. 


SKYWAYS 


425 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 


DRAIN 
VALVES 
%> 


immediate Delivery 
7/16-20NF-3  9/16-18NF-3 
1/4-ANPT 
ALLEN AIRCRAFT PRODUCTS, INC. 


Ravenna, Ohio 
Tele. AX6-9621 TWX RAV-0-294 


NEW P&W 
985 and 1830 


CYLINDERS 
PISTONS 
CRANKSHAFTS 


Associated Products 
of America, Inc. 
175 5th Ave., New York 10. 

ORegon 4-0310 


AS SUPPLIERS OF DOUGLAS PARTS AND COMPONENTS 


CENTRAL AVIATION & MARINE CORPORATION 
MACARTHUR AIRPORT 
SAYVILLE, N.Y. 


OVERHAULING ALL AIRCRAFT 
ACCESSORIES! 


® Carburetors 

® Fuel Pumps ®@ Landing Gear 

® Generators @ Cabin Pressurization — 
Phone BA 7-1962 

Ronkonkoma 9-8068 


@ Starters 


OXYGEN EQUIPMENT 
SALES & SERVICE 
REGULATORS—MASKS—VALVES 

PORTABLES & CYLINDERS 
FIXED INSTALLATIONS 
GOVT. APPROVED REPAIR STATION 


E P A E R 0 EL SEGUNDO, CALIFO RNIA 


AIRCRAFT RADIO 


Maintenance * Engineering 
Installation * Sales © Service 


Superior Aarcraft E] Lect rOntcS 


CAA REPAIR STATION #4130 
Lockheed Air Terminal—Hangar #3 


Burbank, Cal. THornwall 8-1710 


Pompano Beach Airport 


Quickest, Easiest, Access 
to all points between Palm Beach-Miami 


Complete Business Aircraft Services 


No Landing Fees 24 Hour Line Service 
No Traffic 80-91-100 Octane 


One 4650’ x 150’ hard surface runway (14-32) 
Three 4000’ x 150’ hard surface runways 
122.8 Unicom—Night Lighted 


On the Airport Next to Airport 
Golf—18 hole course Excellent accommodations | 
Clubhouse, lounge Hillsboro Light House 
Restaurant Deep sea fishing | 
Swimming Pool Yacht Basins | 
Showers and leckers Ocean Beaches 
Car rental Amphibian charter 


50 beautiful mechanics 


All facilities for 
airframe, engine, radio, electronic 
maintenance, conversion, overhaul 


by 
Remmert-Werner 


of Florida, Inc. 


One of the world’s 


largest inventories of 


DOUGLAS 
DC-3 & DC-4 PARTS 


FARRAR AVIATION WUX 
CABLE ADDRESS **FARRAIR’". State Dept, Export Reg. No, 4528 


t FARRAR AVIATION 


‘ie WE SOLICIT OPEN ACCOUNTS FROM WELL-RATED FIRMS 


325 WEST MAIN STREET P. O. BOX 113 ONTARIO, CALIF, YUkon 6-6746 
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J 


Inc. 

Lambert Field 

St. Louis, Mo. 

PErshing 1-1710 


$1,000,000 in Active Parts for 
Executive Aircraft 


Jouglas Airframe Parts Pratt & Whitney 
eechcraft Engine Parts Continental 
ockheed Standard Parts Wright 

\.R.C. Sperry Accessories 
jendix R.C.A, Instruments 
“ollins Wilcox Deicers, Tires 


AIREX Service 


FOR SALE 


DC-3 Executive Type 


Maintained Airline 
Standards 


Capital Airlines, Inc. 
Atin: George Porter 
National Airport, Washington, D. C. 


C.A.A. APPROVED REPAIR STATION 
| 
| 


Inc. 
3£115 AIRFRAME CATEGORY CLASS 
1, CLASS Ill, LIMITED CLASS IV 
Design Engineering. Custom In- 


teriors. Experimental Modifica- 
tion. Radio & Radar Installation. 


MacARTHUR AIRPORT 
| Ronkonkoma, Long Island, N. Y. 
tel. ROnkonkoma 9-8036 WOrth 4-7256 


FOR SALE 


LOCKHEED 12 A—Serial 1294 .. . Ex- 
ecutive Interior—3 seats and couch—and 
2 extra seats go with. Aircraft holds 8 
passengers . . . 5 gas tanks, 249 gallons 
capacity total. Hamilton Hydromatic Full 
Feathering props—R985-14B Engines. 430 
hours on props and engines since Spartan 
overhaul. 1-ILS—1 ADF. 3 VHF Trans. 


2-ARC 15D Omni Receivers—Dual Panel. 
Flares. Color ts dove grey with red strip 
and white top. A real beauty. $24,000. 


BEECH C 45G—Complete major overhaul 

“0” time P & W _ R985-14B_ engines. 

2 new “0” time Hamilton Standard hydro- 

matic Full Feathering Props. Ready to go. 
Less radio and interior. Any reason- 
able offer accepted. 


Both aircraft may be inspected at: 


Hangar, Municipal Airport 
Tucson, Arizona 
CARMA MFG. CO. 


P.O. Box 11312 ¢ MA 3-4511 


AUES 


OVERHAUL - EXCHANGE - LEASE 
ALL P&W ENGINE MODEL’S 


R985 — 1340 — 1830 — 2000 
R2800 MI & M2 
R2800 C Series 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


THE ORIGINAL MI & M2 AS ENGINEERED 
BY ACES COPIED BY MANY BUT NEVER 
DUPLICATED BY ANY. CAA APPROVED RE- 
PAIR STATION—POWERPLANT CLASS 2 


WRITE, PHONE OR CABLE TODAY 
SALES MANAGER 


AIR CARRIER ENGINE SERVICE, INC. 
P.O. BOX 236, MIAMI 48, FLA. 
TUXEDO 7-2666 


FRYE’S FAMOUS BOOTS 


Fine quality 


A real treat 
for your feet 


NOW BY MAIL 
Postpaid 


Feather-light, yet durable, You will like their 
superb styling and wonderful flexibility. 

9 inch JET wellington, $16.95. 7 inch strap and buckle 
jodhpur, $17.95. Fine BLACK or BROWN calfskin, 
fully lined, leather soles, rubber heels. Men's sizes 
6-12, ABCDE, from stock. Other sizes 5-16, AAA-EEEE, 
made to order, $2.00 more. ORDER NOW. Enclose 
check or money order. WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG. 
TODD’S, Dep’t 6SK, 209 S. State St., Chicago 4, III. 


Immediate Delivery 


We stock, overhaul, and install 


PRATT & WHITNEY WRIGHT 
R1830 R1820 
—75, —92, —94  —202, —56, —72 
R985 R1340 


Lycoming—Continentol 


and our most popular DC3 engine 


Super-92 
ENGINE WORKS 
Lambert Field Cc. $1, Louis, Mo. 


The finest B-25 Conversion built—2 200 
Gal. wing tip tanks—1384 tot. 2 1,000 
lb. “JATO” flush mounted aft. 2 S ecial 
outboard exhaust systems. All electric 
fuel management system Air Stair Door 
drops flush to ground. 2 pageage pits— 
fore & aft 800 ib. tt. Modified to remain 
within fore & aft limits under all loading 
conds. Complete CO? fire warning system. 
Wavatory—Sink-Beverage & Food Facil. 
Direct & Indirect Lighting. “‘D’ Bottle 
} Oxygen Seen —All Seats. *i00, 000 BTU 


OAKLAND AIRMOTIVE CO., Oakland Airport, Oakland, California e 
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JANITROL HEATER. 11 place Interior 
incld. 4 swivel Reclining Seats 2 Sleep- 
erette Seats & 3 Place Lounge. 260 MPH 
cruise—2,000 mi range, Good short field 


performance. 

Radio includes: Bendix—360 CH Trans- 
ceiver—2 85F Omni Rec 1—Omni Mag. 
3 Lt Mkr Beac Rec—Glide Slope Rec— 
ADF-LF Rec—ARC: 50 CH Transceiver 
Collins: ART-13 Transmitter—Sperry: 
Gyrosen Compass—plus edge lighted cus- 
tom panel. 


Gross allowable weight .... 34,000 Ibs. 
Available useful weight .... 13,809 lbs. 
Fuel-Oil-Alcohol weight 8,969 lbs. 
Available payload ........ 4,840 lbs 


Ample spare parts included. 

This fine aircraft is being sold at a 
fraction of its original cost. Write-Wire- 
Phone for information and a Demonstra- 
tion to: 


Phone TRinidad 2-7052, Mr. John R. Roden 
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CERTIFIED REPAIR STATION 


SKYMART 


CHEYENNE, WYO. 


CAA Certificate No. 3973 


Unlimited Class |, III, IV Airframe & Class | Radio 
with limited navigation 


COMPLETE SERVICE 


Cheyenne Division, Land-Air, Inc. Cheyenne Municipal Airport 


COMPLETE AIRCRAFT SERVICE 
FACILITIES IN MID-AMERICA 


Capital Airport, Springfield, Ill. 
C. A.A. CERTIFICATE NO. 3760 


Reduce lay-up time for business aircraft with 
our ‘“no-overtime” week-end service for 
scheduled work. 
@ Complete airframe service, CAA Class I, 
III, and Limited Class IV (DC-3 and Lode- 
star). 
© Powerplant repairs meet rigid CAA Class 
I requirements. 
e Around-the-clock refueling: 80-91-100 
Octane. 


® Complete radio installation and repair 
facilities CAA Class J, JJ, and Bendix X- 
Band Radar. 


@ Low rates for charter service to anywhere. 
PHONE 4-3431 


CAPITOL AVIATION, INC. 


CAPITAL AIRPORT. 
ae Springfield, Illinois. 


MAINTENANCE 


Twin Beech - DC-3 - Lodestar 


ROCHESTER AIRPORT 


FLYING EAST WITH 
YOUR COMMANDER? 


Get the best in factory- 
approved service from the 
New York Area Distributor: 


Con edlee ae 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY AIRPORT 
White Plains, N. Y. 
Tel. WHITE PLAINS 6-0473 


LODESTAR..B-26 PARTS 


WRITE FOR LISTS 


D. Moody & Ca. 


SUPPLIERS OF NEW SURPLUS SINCE 1947 
BOX 4035 TULSA, OKLA. RI.7-6480 


SUPER WIDGEONS 
6-place . . . Completely equipped 
GRUMMAN GOOSE 
Executive ... Zero SOH 
GRUMMAN MALLARD 
630 Hours TT .. . 130 Hours 
SOH Airframe and engines. 
TWIN BEECH SUPER 18 
Zero SOH Airframe and engines. 
COMMANDER 560E 
1957 7-place ... 125 Hours TT. 


WELSCH AVIATION CO. 
60 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 
MUrrayhill 7-5884 


€ 


ita AUTOMATIC PILOTS, NAVIGATION 


& COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 


PHONE: FAirview 8-2720 


CAA Approved Repair Station +3964 
Class 1 & 3 No Limitations ROCHESTER 11, N.Y. 
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Collins, Bendix, Sperry, Lear, ARC , Wilcox 


The Place to Stop 


RALEIGH-DURHAM 
AIRPORT 


FAST REFUELING—Courteous Service 


24-HOUR COVERAGE—Gas—1I ower— 
Weather—Radio 


NEW PILOT’S LOUNGE—Clean Rest 
Rooms 

NEW TERMINAL BLDG.—Good ; 
Restaurant (with flight 
catering) 


Quality aircraft paint specialists 
CAA approved repair station no. 3951 

Airframe | & 3, 

Limited airframe 


Lockheed Lodestar, 
Powerplant 1 


7 


Io 


zecAin 


DEFIANCE, OHIO 
VENICE, FLORIDA 


DEAL DIRECTLY WITH OWNER 


AIRLINE DC-3 
CARGO C-47 
CARGO C-46A 


AS 


EXECUTIVE 
VENTURA 
BEECHCRAFT 
C18S—D18S 
E18S 
GRUMMAN 
GOOSE and 
SUPER WIDGEON 
PBY-5A 
T-6G—PV-2—B-26 
SIKORSKY S-51 


We are present owners of all these and inter- 
ested in the purchase, sale, lease, and trading 
of all types of aircraft. Advise us of your re- 
quirements to receive our custom proposal to 
meet your exact acquisition or disposal needs. 


TRADE—AYER CO. 


linden Airport Linden, N. J. 
Wabash 5-3000 


For Sale A-26 { 

Remanufactured April 1953 1800 hrs total time Air- 
frame 360 hrs SMOH R. E. 75 hrs SMOH L. E. Two 
tone green & white exterior, brown & tans interior 
A-12 auto-pilot complete Dual Collins omni & 17L 
xmtn 360 channel Collins communications Collins glide | 
slope Bendix MKR isolation Amplifiers & speakers 10 
channel MHF transceiver. Spare engine completely built | 
up for quick change many other spares. | 
Price complete $168,500.00 | 

Reg. L. Robbins, 222 Ashburn St., Houston 17, Texas) 

Tel. OL-1123 (office)-——MI-4-4272 (residence) 


Advertising Rates 
Skymart Section 


$17.00 per column inch for one to five 
issues, $16.00 per column inch for six 
to eleven issues, $14.00 per column 
inch for 12 issues on contract basis. 


Full particulars on request. 
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hour 
inspection in 


10 


now — for your DC3 


Tey tor 9289 


~ in Remmert-Werner's exclusive 


new Wrap Around Shop 


plus parts and 
any repairs 
authorized 

by you 


Here is a completely new inspection tool and system, especially designed 
from time-motion studies and our experience of over 3000 inspections and 
twelve years of concentrated DC3-C47 work to cut costs 25% or more. 
It brings power, supplies, tools, and all other necessary shop facilities 
directly to your airplane, reducing mechanics’ time away from the job. 
Special equipment speeds lubrication with clean, correct greases. A “floating 
stockroom’ with all normal repair parts can be moved directly to the job 
for immediate physical availability. New inspection forms and procedures 
coordinate manufacturer’s recommendations, AD Notes, and other require- 


ments. 


Try a 100 hour inspection in our Wrap Around Shop and see for yourself 
how much time and money you can save. Ask also about our DC3 Main- 
tenance Contracts, which can lower your costs to as little as some light 
twins. Write or call today for an appointment at your convenience at any 


of our locations. 


xecutive Aircraft for Immediate Delivery 


Grumman Goose _ jew three 


bladed full feathering props, all metal 
wing, fresh overhaul on airframe and en- 
gines. New executive interior, new exterior 
Daint. $69,500. 


emmert-Werner 
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Deluxe Super-92 DC3 


— Just converted, with fresh overhaul on 
airframe and engines. Beautiful interior, 
large picture windows, Collins and Bendix 
radio, lightweight landing gear doors. 


Inc. of Inc. of Inc. of 


St. Louis Florida Toledo 


Lambert Field Pompano Beach Express Airport 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 


Rates for Undisplayed Classified Advertising: 30¢ 
per word, minimum charge first 10 words $3.00, 
prepaid with order. Add 4 words if Box Number 
i included in lieu of advertiser's name and ad- 
ress, 


AERONAUTICAL BOOKS 


FREE CATALOG (1957) of leading aviation 
supplies including Zweng Books, Navigation 
Computers, Plotters, Log Books, etc. Also 
maps and charts; Books of the Sea and Air. 
Nautical supplies and general technical books 
on all subjects. Pan American Navigation 
Service, 12021-22 Ventura Blvd., N. Holly- 
wood, Calif. 


CHARTS & MAPS 


AVIATION Charts now available from our 
new Chart Division. Agents for the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey. Our service includes 
Aeronautical Sectional, World Aeronautical, 
Direction Finding Navigational Flight, etc. 
Distributors for New Plastic Relief Map of 
the United States $45.00 express prepaid. 
(Free Catalog.) Pan American Navigation 
petice, 12021-22 Ventura Blvd., Hollywood, 
Calif. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


PILOT, age 39, 4000 hrs. ATR, F/E, A&E, 
desires flying position. Western states pre- 
ferred—Alaska, South America O.K. Main- 
tenance, flight test experience. Resume on 
request. R. S. Macgregor, 5131 Lincoln Ave., 
Chino, Calif. 


RELIABLE, CONSCIENTIOUS, WELL- 
QUALIFIED ATR desires executive pilot po- 
sition Western U. S. Broad 15 yr. back- 
ground. Resume, references on request. Your 
offer carefully considered. Skyways Box No. 
757. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


LETTERS AND NUMBERS—Precut self- 
adhering Vinyl REGALETTERS eliminate 
masking and spraying. Available in 4”, 12” 
and 20”. Also American flags, 8” x 1314”. 
Permanent colors. Meets CAA regulations. 
See your Distributor or: REGAL AIR CORP., 
500 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 


AVIATION INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITY. 
Capital needed to further development of 
twin-engine amphibian in a price range 
considerably below existing twin-engine 
amphibians. Skyways Box No. 756 


Fairchild F-27 To Have ‘‘LIFE”’ 


Fairchild Engine and Airplane Corp. 
has just completed arrangements with 
Lear, Inc., to offer “LIFE” as optional 
equipment in their F-27 Friendships, 
Bill Lear told Skyways. “Fairchild has 
also offered both the new L-5B auto- 
pilots and B-102 autopilots, along with 
the complete line of the new Lear ex- 
ecutive anrcraft radio equipment known 
as Nay-com,” Lear said. 

The “LIFE” (Lear Integrated Flight 
Equipment) manufacturer reported 
that he spent all of last month person- 
ally demonstrating the new L-5 equip- 
ment in his Beechcraft N-34L. 

Among first plane owners to have the 
new equipment installed in their air- 
craft are Paul Butler, who is also get- 
ting the Nay-com units; movie star 
Robert Cummings; and Henry L. Tim- 
kin. 

Lear told Skyways that he will unveil 
some “revolutionary” new products at 
the Ninth Annual Maintenance and 
Operations Meeting, June 6 and 7, at 
Reading Municipal Airport, Pa. 
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Staff 
Member 
Named 


¥ ¢ 


Robert K. Polson, early advocate for 
applying Time, Rate and Motion prin- 
ciples of Industrial Engineering to the 
Business Aircraft field, joins the Sky- 
ways Staff as a regular contributor. 
His experience stems through B-24 
Flight Instructor, plus ATR and Flight 
Navigator’s Certificates, in addition to 
having flown for airlines as well as 
business firms. He has lectured before 
the Institute of Navigation and has 
been associated in the consulting field 
with Flight Safety, Inc., and Aeronauti- 
cal Consultants & Associates. 


Navicom 
(Continued from page 34) 

ment flight activity has multiplied in 
the last few years (a 50% increase in 
IFR approaches in 1957) the Weather 
Bureau has managed to continue in 
operation with essentially the same 
basic appropriation only at the cost of 
closing stations and reducing service. 

One out of five of the weather bu- 
reau airport stations is now operated 
on a part time basis. The overall num- 
ber of forecasters available is down 
more than 20% in the past 10 years 
of greatly increased aviation activity 
resulting in a decline in the quality of 
forecasts and in service to aviation. 

NBAA urges a wide program to re- 
store most of the foregoing vital servy- 
ices and improvement commensurate 
with increased needs of the flying pub- 
lic. It also peints out that hearings on 
the weather bureau budget are now in 
progress in the Senate and House Ap- 
propriation Committees and urges that 
all the flying public and industry join 
NBAA in informing the committee 
members of the foregoing facts. The 
safety of all flying, including yours, is 
at stake! 


Safety Digest 


(Continued from page 42) 


aircraft industries as aeronautical en- 
gineers. Engineering constitutes the 
greatest portion of the course. You can 
find the engineering answers to almost 
any problem, whether it pertains to 
our present day equipment—Beech- 
crafts, DC-3’s, Lodestars, Convairs, 
Viscounts, etc, or any new equipment 
you may be considering such as turbo- 
props or jets. After you have been 
shaken loose from your seat (belts and 
shoulder harness no help at all) with 
a review of algebra, geometery, trigo- 
nometry, calculus and physics, at a 
speed that would make the F-104 look 
like a cub, you find that Professors 
Fairchild, Hurt and Nielsen now tie 
all your new and rejuvenated knowl- 
edge together, and apply it to everyday 
and future problems. 

Many of us take a negative attitude 
when we think of phsysiology and 
psychology in relation to Aviation 
Safety. This part of the course I ac- 
cepted with subconscious reservations. 
However, it did not take many minutes 
in either Dr, Barron’s or Dr. Warren’s 
classes for me to realize, “headshrink- 
ers” or not—they had something! Their 
findings in reference to problems of 
human engineering, human reactions, 
physical and mental well-being, their 
methods for ascertaining the proper 
solutions to these and many more prob- 
lems, have a definite bearing on Avia- 
tion Safety—you should avail yourself 
of this knowledge. 

Last, but far from least, let’s discuss 
Jerry Andrews and his part of the 
course. Jerry has been around aviation 
ever since it was a pup. He has an 
abundance of material and a wealth of 
experience to back it up. He proves 
how proper accident investigation is 
one good way of preventing the same 
accident from happening again. 

Don’t be an ostrich, face the fact 
that knowledge is an essential factor in 
preventing aviation accidents . . . send 
a representative from your company to 
the Institute. 


“WEATHERPROOF” your IGNITION ... 
if you use the STANDARD 5/8-24 or the 
LARGE BARREL 3/4-20 SPARK PLUG... 
you need the correct combination of 
NEOPRENE COVERED LEADS & SUPER SILICONE TERMINALS 


Ignition assemblies & components Mfg. by SERVICAIR 
IGNITION LEADS + SILICONE TERMINALS * CONTACT SPRINGS 


ELBOWS * VIBRATION ANALYZER HARNESS * GROMMETS 
FLEXIBLE CONDUIT » CONVERSION KITS (5/8-24 to 3/4-20 Spark Plugs) 


PROVEN-IN-SERVICE RELIABILITY . . . by the Major Airlines 
WRITE—-WIRE—PHONE for complete catalog, Dept. MJ 


PHONE CHAPMAN 5-5161 


1841 FLOWER ST., 


C.A.A. APPROVED REPAIR STATION 4098 
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Glendale 1, California 


Nat 
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Greenhouse Patter 
By “Torch” Lewis 


Taking off from Teterboro a f 
weeks back Elmira bound, we weé 
climbing out over PNJ beacon w 
alluvasudden the right prop went up} 
2700 RPM without even bein’ asked, 
we nacherly did a fast one eighty aj 
landed back on Rwy. 6 again. The me 
wagons were out plus a funny loo 
old geezer in asbestos underwear astr 
the fire truck. Between bounces, I ge 
em the ole Ballantine sign and th 
took out for the barn. 

Not, however, before they was spott 
by a pop eyed young Ivy Leag 
gawkin out the pitcher window on | 
first time up. Not oney that, he has} 
impart this intelligence to the othl] 
passajeros who up to this point wé 
only scared but half way out of th) 
socks. 

Well, we sent the people home on aj 
lines on accounta we had a busted gd 
in the nose section and our mecha 
Ham Hands Vernali, was waitin 
Elmira. 

We go home next day and you shou 
heard the story by the time it ¢ 
pumped up. Burning decks and flyij 
navels, intrepid crew manning bat 
stations, holy cow wait till I get 
hands on that kid. V'll take him up 
the village Stearman and wring him « 
till his eyeballs tumble. 

Went down to JAX after that ag 
parked at Laurie Yonge’s ramp | 
night. There is a live wire outfit. Cov 
teous and helpful linemen, Laurie’s pt 
sonal attention, whether it be 
airycoupe or a double-breasted Le« 
heed. They makes you feel like they 
happy to have you aboard. Laurie: 
Mr. Aviation in Jacksonville. How « 
ferent it is from LaGarbage or Idleb« 
where if you manage to get down w 
out being smashed into by flying 
planes, you have a very good chance }} 
augering into one of the hundred upl 
hundreds of ground vehicles. The 
ground vehicles have two speeds. F 
stop and full ahead. They are mannil 
by a special breed of maniacs who h: 
formed an association known as 
Lawn Gyland Airport Hot Rodders 2 
seniority and rank are largely de: 
mined by number and frequency 
dents that one has made in fuselags 
wheel well doors and the like with 7 
largest score being awarded for a b 
prop. I understand the association | 
striking a special medal for the tH 
mower operators in San Antonio 
refused to be bluffed out of the way | 
Ralph Whitworth’s Super Ventura fo 
ing him to ground loop. Did a good j¢ 
but the plane will be OK. 

Almost time to start thinkin abc 
NBAA Annual blast in September ( 
24) to be held in the City of Brothe} 
Love, Pa. Personally, I prefer the ¢ 
terly variety. Along this line I unnerst 
that the dolls lined up as candida} 
for Miss Business Aviation 1958 
really eyestoppers. Don’t envy the g 
who have to make The Decision. | 

Grapevine indicates that, besides M| 
Biz Av, there'll be other worthy sighi 
Let’s go see. 
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SHEE 


his McMillan radome assembly was specified by both 
Capital Airlines and Vickers-Armstrongs! 


In selecting a radome assembly for the famous 
/ISCOUNT” both Vickers and Capital sought a 
anufacturer with two major qualifications — long 
perience in radome design, development and _ pro- 
ction, and superior electrical testing facilities, for 
laranteed performance. 

They both specified McMillan. 


In the assembly illustrated above, McMillan sup- 
ied a complete “kit” including the radome, micro- 
ave absorber material (type “T”’) and backing, plus 
e necessary hardware to affix them. McMillan made 
ro radome designs — Honeycomb Sandwich for 
-band and Solid Laminate for C-band. The unique 
nge design of the mounting hardware affords easy 
aintenance and repair of the radar equipment. 
Circle No. 43 on 


Aircraft manufacturer — commercial airline — pri- 
vate aircraft owner — each can take advantage of these 
same “major qualifications’ offered by McMillan. 


McMillan can satisfy your radome requirements — 


complete information on request. 


McMILLAN INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION 
BROWNVILLE AVENUE + IPSWICH, MASSACHUSETTS 
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PANY...Presents 


UNIVERSAL EQ 


UIPM 


SHONT TIT 


The “Comfort-Contoured” aircraft chair you’ve read about! 


Here, in the world’s newest concept of flight comfort, is the result 
of three years of medical research combined with engineering 
design and skill. The ConturFlite aircraft seat follows the normal 
curvature of the body and supports it naturally in all positions. 
The ConturFlite seat offers to the corporate executive the ultimate 
in relaxed, restful comfort, enabling him to arrive refreshed at 

his destination. Custom designed by the world’s leading industrial 
stylists, ConturFlite brings to flying the light, graceful look 

of Scandinavian Modern with an actual lightness in weight. 

ConturF lite aircraft seating is a product of UNIVERSAL EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION, 11505 Jefferson Blvd., Culver City, and is exclusively 
distributed by PacCAERO ENGINEERING Corp., Santa Monica, Calif. 


Telephone, wire or write Aircraft Seating Division 


“The Greeks had a word 

for it... EUPHORIAN means Was AX AY 

complete relaxation.” S LANA 
3021 Airport Avenue, Santa Monica, Calif. 


Telephone EXmont 1-528] 
Circle Mo. 44 on Reader Service Card 


